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ABSTRACT 


The  relationship  between  alcoholism  and  self-perception  in 
a  binocular  rivalry  situation  was  studied.  Eighteen  late-phase 
alcoholics  under  treatment  and  14  University  of  Alberta  psychology 
students  were  shown  pictures  of  themselves,  male  strangers,  and  female 
strangers  in  a  stereoscope.  All  pictures  were  shown  in  mixed  pairs 
for  a  0.5  second  presentation  interval.  Consistent  with  previous 
studies  on  binocular  rivalry,  it  was  predicted  that  the  alcoholics 
would  tend  to  perceive  only  one  of  the  photos  in  the  mixed  pairs. 

The  major  prediction,  consistent  with  recent  evidence  that  the  alcoholic 
has  negative  self-perception,  was  that  alcoholics  would  tend  to  per¬ 
ceive  strangers  rather  than  themselves  in  the  photo  pairs.  The  find¬ 
ings  were  in  general  accord  with  the  predictions.  Alcoholics  as  a 
group  perceived  significantly  more  photos  of  strangers  than  themselves, 
in  comparison  with  the  control  group.  In  addition,  alcoholics  reported 
more  monocular  predominance  responses  than  controls.  Alcoholics’  data 
tended  to  split  into  two  subgroups,  one  very  low  in  self-perception 
with  many  monocular  predominance  responses,  and  one  rather  high  in 
self-perception  with  many  unresolved  responses.  The  findings  are 
discussed  with  reference  to  the  transactional  theory  of  perception. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

I  SELF-PERCEPTION  OF  ALCOHOLICS 

The  reviews  by  Lisansky  (1967),  Sutherland,  Schroeder  & 
Tordella  (1950)  ,  and  Syme  (1957) ,  cite  many  attempts  to  find  the 
"alcoholic  personality".  It  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  note  just 
how  little  success  has  been  achieved  in  these  studies  beyond  simple 
descriptions  of  alcoholics  adding  little  to  our  understanding  of  their 
basic  motivations.  In  alcoholic  personality  studies,  though,  there 
has  been  one  fairly  consistent  observation.  It  has  been  frequently 
observed  that  alcoholics  have  low  self-esteem,  a  characteristic  also 
known  as  poor  self-image,  negative  self-perception,  or  self-debasement. 
To  confirm  this  observation  and  to  achieve  perhaps  some  insight  into 
the  causal  factors  of  alcoholism,  recent  investigators  have  studied 
the  self-perceptions  of  alcoholics.  Previously,  self-perceptions 
have  been  studied  through  self-report  psychometric  techniques.  A 
review  of  these  techniques  is  essential  to  determine  their  effective¬ 
ness  and  appropriateness. 

A.  California  Psychological  Inventory  and  Adjective  Check  List. 

According  to  Syme  (1957) ,  standardized  self-report  inventories 
have  been  used  to  reveal  the  alcoholic's  self-perceptions,  hopefully 
giving  clues  as  to  predisposing  personality  tendencies. 

Corotto  (1963)  compared  the  California  Psychological 
Inventory  (CPI;  Gough,  1956-1960)  profiles  of  61  alcoholic  volunteers 
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for  therapy  with  those  of  114  alcoholic  nonvolunteers.  The  volunteers 
scored  lower  on  every  CPI  scale  than  the  nonvolunteers.  Corotto  suggested 
that  the  volunteers  for  therapy  consciously  perceived  themselves  as 
poorly  adjusted,  ineffective,  unhappy,  and  in  need  of  professional  help. 

Allen  (1969)  obtained  CPI  profiles  from  29  alcoholic 
psychotherapy  volunteers.  He  compared  these  with  the  Corotto  (1963) 
profiles  and  with  profiles  from  low  and  high  self-esteem  nonalcoholics 
(Lichtenstein  &  Bryan,  1967) .  Allen  found  that  his  29  profiles  were 
nearly  identical  with  Corotto’ s.  He  also  found  that  although  the 
profiles  of  alcoholic  volunteers  for  therapy  resembled  those  of  low 
self-esteem  nonalcoholics,  the  alcoholics'  profiles  were  still  much 
lower  on  every  scale  in  the  direction  of  poor  adjustment  and  negative 
self-perception.  Allen  theorized  that  the  low  self-esteem  he  observed 
in  alcoholics  was  the  result  of  guilt  arising  from  violation  of  social 
relationships  and  withdrawal  from  social  situations. 

Connor  (1961)  instructed  387  alcoholics  from  hospitals, 
prisons,  and  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (A. A.)  membership  to  rate  them¬ 
selves  on  the  Adjective  Check  List  (ACL;  Gough  and  Heilbrun,  1965) . 

He  identified  two  main  themes  in  their  self-perceptions.  First, the 
alcoholics  tended  to  describe  themselves  in  terms  of  qualities  that 
lead  to  being  liked  and  accepted  in  group  relations.  Second,  the 
alcoholics  tended  to  be  much  less  self-accepting  than  nonalcoholics. 

This  second  tendency  decreased  to  insignificance  after  a  three- to- 
seven-year  sobriety  interval.  Connor  also  noted  that  the  above 
themes  appeared  to  be  less  pronounced  in  his  A. A.  membership  sample. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  relationship  between  self-per- 
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ception  and  length  of  stay  in  therapy,  Allen  &  Dootjes  (1968)  asked 
42  male  alcoholics  to  describe  themselves  on  the  ACL  and  to  rate  their 
approval  or  disapproval  of  A. A.  on  a  five-point  scale.  The  alcoholics 
had  been  encouraged  but  not  coerced  into  attending  A. A.  The  investi¬ 
gators  found  that  alcoholics  who  rated  themselves  as  socially  outgoing 
both  approved  of  A. A.  and  terminated  therapy  early.  Alcoholics  who 
rated  themselves  as  social  isolates  both  disapproved  of  A. A.  and  stayed 
in  therapy  longer.  This  latter  group  of  alcoholics  tended  to  be  the 
more  deterrent  and  self-debasing. 

B .  Q-Sort  Technique. 

Cooper  (1958)  used  Q-methodology  to  test  his  hypothesis  that 
imprisoned  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  are  more  dependent,  unsociable 
and  aggressive  than  imprisoned  nonaddicts.  He  instructed  all  subjects 
to  sort  96  self-statements  into  four  categories:  My  Actual  Self,  My 
Ideal  Self,  My  Self  at  Worst,  and  My  Self  as  Seen  by  Others.  Although 
his  original  hypothesis  was  not  supported,  Cooper  reported  an  interest¬ 
ing  trend.  The  alcoholics  perceived  themselves  in  the  least  favorable 
light  of  the  three  groups.  They  were  self-debasing  to  the  extent  that 
self-actual  and  self-at-wors t  were  nearly  identical. 

Rosen  (1966)  asked  a  mixed  group  of  alcoholics,  psychiatric 
outpatients,  and  "normal"  subjects  to  sort  a  100-item  Q-deck  of  self¬ 
statements  into  10  categories  from  "least  descriptive  of  me"  to  "most 
descriptive  of  me".  Rosen's  data  suggested  the  existence  of  two 
general  types  of  alcoholics,  one  type  socially  uncomfortable  and 
maladaptive,  the  other  type  socially  at  ease.  All  alcoholics,  in 
comparison  with  the  nonalcoholics,  tended  to  describe  themselves  in 
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debasing,  socially  undesirable  terms  and  to  blame  themselves  for 
their  problems  and  failures. 

C.  Special  Scales. 

Mindlin  (1964)  attempted  to  find  self-perception  differences 
among  alcoholics.  She  selected  three  alcoholic  groups:  a  group  who 
had  never  sought  nor  received  help,  a  group  who  had  attended  10  or 
more  A. A.  sessions,  and  a  group  who  had  received  five  or  more  psycho¬ 
therapy  sessions.  Mindlin  administered  her  own  self-statement  question¬ 
naire  to  these  subjects,  and  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

1.  In  the  no-help  group,  both  knowledge  about  alcoholism  and 
motivation  were  low.  Two-thirds  of  these  subjects  indicated  dis¬ 
interest  in  solving  their  drinking  problem.  Self-esteem  was  highest 
in  this  group,  interpreted  by  the  investigator  as  denial  of  reality 
and  unrealistic  optimism.  Mindlin  suggested  that  these  were  the 
reasons  why  this  group  did  not  seek  help. 

2.  Both  the  A. A.  group  and  the  therapy  group  were  highly 
motivated  and  knowledgeable  concerning  their  drinking  problem. 

3.  The  A. A.  group  was  rated  as  moderately  low  in  self-esteem 
but  socially  outgoing.  The  latter  trait  appeared  to  aid  integration 
considerably  into  the  social  setting  of  A. A. 

4.  The  psychotherapy  group  combined  very  low  self-esteem  with 
social  isolation. 

Mindlin  emphasized  that  low  self-esteem  was  a  factor  present  in  both 
help-seeking  groups.  In  other  words,  when  the  alcoholic’s  opinion 
of  himself  "hits  bottom",  this  may  spur  his  desire  to  seek  help.  The 
difference  in  social  ease  between  the  two  help-seeking  groups  may  have 
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important  implications  for  the  clinician  trying  to  choose  between  A.  A. 
and  psychotherapy  as  the  better  treatment  for  a  particular  patient. 

We  cannot  determine  from  Mindlin's  data  whether  low  self¬ 
esteem  and  social  isolation  are  motivating  factors  for  therapy  or  the 
result  of  therapy  itself.  However,  the  studies  by  Allen  &  Dootjes 
(1968)  and  Corotto  (1963)  quoted  above  lend  support  to  the  conjecture 
that  low  self-esteem  has  motivational  properties  leading  the  alcoholic 
to  seek  therapy.  The  studies  by  Allen  and  Dootjes  (1968)  and  Rosen 
(1966)  described  the  differences  in  social  ease  that  exist  within  the 
alcoholic  population,  the  same  differences  described  also  by  Mindlin 
(1964)  . 

In  a  discussion  of  counseling  of  alcoholics,  Heilbrun  (1962) 
pointed  out  that  the  early  terminator  of  therapy  seems  to  possess  a 
higher  degree  of  self-acceptance  than  the  nonterminator.  However, 
as  in  Mindlin's  (1964)  no-help  group,  this  self-acceptance  may  be  an 
unrealistic  perception  by  the  early  terminators. 

D.  Body  and  Self  References. 

White  &  Gaier  (1965)  studied  a  group  of  male  A. A.  members 
with  sobriety  intervals  ranging  from  10  days  to  17  years.  Subjects 
rated  themselves  on  46  body  references  (hair,  nose,  complexion,  etc.) 
and  55  self  references  (generosity,  decisiveness,  etc.).  Ratings 
were  made  along  a  five-point  scale  from  "strongly  wish  I  could  change 
this"  to  "consider  myself  fortunate".  When  the  ratings  on  the  two 
frames  of  reference,  body  and  self,  were  graphed  with  respect  to 
sobriety  intervals,  two  opposite  trends  emerged: 

1.  From  0-12  months  sobriety,  the  alcoholics  showed  a  gradual 
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increase  in  body-approval  ratings. 

2.  From  0-12  months  sobriety,  the  alcoholics  showed  a  correspond¬ 
ing  decrease  in  self-approval  ratings. 

White  &  Gaier  attempted  to  explain  these  opposite  trends  by  pointing 
out  that  as  sobriety  period  lengthens,  concern  for  bodily  appearance 
becomes  more  pleasant  and  rewarding.  "You’re  looking  well"  is  an 
encouragement  commonly  given  at  A. A.  meetings  as  members  are  made  more 
aware  of  their  appearance  -  the  first  and  perhaps  easiest  attribute  to 
improve.  Through  this  same  period,  concern  for  self  becomes  less  and 
less  inflated  with  satisfaction.  It  is  as  if  the  lengthening  sobriety 
period  confronts  the  alcoholic  with  the  need  to  develop  stronger  per¬ 
sonality  traits  in  preparation  for  a  new  future. 

A  study  of  A. A.  members  who  had  been  sober  for  more  than 
three  years  was  conducted  by  White  (1965) .  These  alcoholics  were 
described  by  White  as  confident  and  self-assured.  If  low  self-esteem 
is  a  sign  of  ongoing  self-criticism,  reflection,  and  recognition  of 
a  need  for  help,  then  perhaps  after  three  years  of  sobriety  and  per¬ 
sonal  growth,  low  self-esteem  ceases  to  be  necessary. 

E .  Self-Report  Inventories  as  Measures  of  Self-Perception. 

The  familiar  weaknesses  of  self-report  inventories  apply  to 
the  research  reviewed  above  and  should  be  considered  in  an  evaluation 
of  that  research.  The  consistent  trend  of  negative  self-perception 
under  specified  conditions  of  alcoholism  has  been  observed  through 
instruments  such  as  CPI,  ACL,  and  other  special  self-perception  measur¬ 
ing  scales.  The  self-ratings  or  self-statements  have  been  obtained 
from  persons  diagnosed  as  alcoholic  under  profession  supervision,  who 
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perhaps  have  admitted  their  drinking  problem  before  a  meeting  of  A. A., 
and  who  may  have  been  jailed  or  hospitalized  for  alcoholism.  Would  a 
person  who  had  been  through  this  mill  not  perceive  himself  differently 
than  someone  with  none  of  these  experiences?  How  would  we  expect  him 
to  answer  on  a  test  item  such  as  "Have  you  ever  lost  control?"  In 
other  words,  the  self-report  inventories  tend  to  be  situationally  deter¬ 
mined,  telling  us  how  a  person  perceives  himself  here  and  now.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  they  reveal  the  alcoholic's  persis¬ 
tent,  pre-alcoholic  personality  traits  or  reveal  his  self-perceptions 
as  they  might  have  been  before  the  drinking  problem.  Furthermore, 
psychological  inventories  elicit  conscious  self-evaluation  and  are 
vulnerable  to  distortion  by  the  testee  as  well  as  misinterpretation 
by  the  tester. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for  some  perceptual  technique  free 
from  the  deficiencies  of  inventories  and  yet  reliable  enough  for 
determining  the  nature  of  a  person's  self-perception. 

II  STEREOSCOPIC  PERCEPTION 

A.  Binocular  Rivalry 

The  stereoscope  is  a  device  ordinarily  used  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  depth  perception  effects  in  binocular  vision.  As  early  as 
1899  however,  Breese  used  a  stereoscope  to  present  two  very  different 
images  to  the  eyes  of  observers,  thus  producing  a  condition  known  as 
binocular  rivalry.  Panum  (1867)  had  previously  described  this  condition, 
stating  that  a  simple  figure  or  line  target  presented  to  one  eye  remains 
in  view  virtually  all  the  time  when  the  other  eye  is  stimulated  by  a 
plainly  illuminated  surface.  Binocular  rivalry  creates  a  cyclic  phenom- 
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enom.  Radically  different  stimuli  presented  to  the  two  eyes  are  rarely 
combined  in  fusion.  At  first,  one  visual  field  is  seen,  then  the  other, 
then  back  again  to  the  first  field  more  rapidly  as  the  stimulus  pre¬ 
sentation  continues.  Breese  (1899),  using  a  stereoscope,  was  interested 
in  defining  the  conditions  gaverning  the  rate  of  this  cyclic  alternation 
and  the  sometimes  prevalence  of  one  visual  field  over  the  other.  Breese 
used  relatively  simple  figures  in  the  stereoscope,  such  as  oblique 
lines,  letters,  and  color  patches.  He  determined  the  following  factors 
in  binocular  rivalry: 

1.  Intensity  of  illumination.  Brighter  fields  predominate  and 
greater  overall  brightness  increases  rate  of  alternation. 

2.  Complexity.  The  more  complex  field  predominates. 

3.  Distinctness.  The  more  distinct  field  predominates.  Blurring 
of  both  fields  slows  the  rate  of  alternation. 

4.  Area  of  field  and  Centralization.  Both  largeness  of  field 
and  central  (foveal)  viewing  increase  rate  of  alternation. 

5.  Movement.  A  field  with  movement  predominates. 

6.  Attention.  Voluntary  effort  to  visually  explore  one  of  two 
detail-filled  fields  prolongs  its  predominance. 

Helmholtz  (1925)  was  the  first  to  consider  content  of  the 
visual  stimulus  as  a  source  of  influence  in  a  binocular  rivalry  situ¬ 
ation,  a  factor  not  considered  by  Breese  (1899)  who  had  been  working 
with  simple  visual  patterns.  Helmholtz  proposed  an  attentional  theory 
of  binocular  rivalry  and  accorded  the  interest-character  of  the  visual 
stimulus  an  important  role.  He  believed  that  the  cyclic  alternation 
of  the  fields  is  analogous  to  a  "careless,  vacillating,  uninterested 
state  of  attention  [p.  500]."  The  riveting  of  attention  to  one  field 
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requires  novelty  to  be  maintained  and  explored.  The  alternation  occurs  - 
quite  against  the  observer's  will  -  when  novelty  is  exhausted  in  one 
eye  field. 

Vernon  (1937)  commented  that  interest,  familiarity,  and 
impressiveness  are  weighting  qualities  that  tend  to  make  one  field 
predominant.  She  agreed  with  Helmholtz  (1925)  that  voluntary  attentional 
attitude  can  influence  the  cyclic  alternation,  but  cannot  eliminate  it. 

Woodworth  (1938)  disagreed  with  Helmholtz  (1925)  and  stated 
that  the  shifting  of  fields  is  simply  a  competition  between  alter¬ 
native  responses  that  cannot  occur  simultaneously.  He  did  admit  that 
the  more  interesting  field  tends  to  predominate,  and  called  for 
research  to  discover  why  this  is  so.  Woodworth  may  have  been  close 
to  the  answer  when  he  stated,  "Evidently  selection  [of  one  field] 
depends  not  only  on  stimulus  characteristics,  but  also  on  available 
responses  [p.  574]." 

If  a  person's  selection  of  one  visual  field  in  a  binocular 
rivalry  situation  is  dependent  upon  his  available  responses,  then 
perhaps  that  person's  experiences  and  training  will  dictate  the 
content  he  preferentially  perceives.  Implied  also  in  the  above  find¬ 
ings  is  that  predominance  of  one  field  increases  as  perceptually 
relevant  differences  between  the  two  fields  increase.  Recent  reseachers 
have  taken  these  things  into  consideration,  and  have  attempted  to 
detect  and  measure  perceptually  relevant  differences  between  visual 
fields  by  determining  the  degree  to  which  either  field  predominates 
in  a  binocular  rivalry  situation. 
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B .  Stereoscopic  Research:  Structurally  Dissimilar  Figures. 

In  1956  Engel  investigated  the  topic  Helmholtz  (1925)  had 
suggested:  the  role  of  content  in  binocular  rivalry.  Instead  of 

using  simple  designs  as  had  earlier  investigators,  Engel  used  struc¬ 
turally  dissimilar  but  content-filled  figures  as  visual  stimuli.  He 
used  a  pair  of  photographs  of  men’s  faces,  one  upright ,  the  other 
inverted.  Engel  also  improved  the  prism  stereoscope  for  his  research, 
enclosing  it  in  a  light-tight  box  and  providing  controllable  illumin¬ 
ation  on  each  visual  field.  Using  this  device,  he  gave  four  one-minute 
presentations  of  the  pair  of  faces  to  each  of  12  subjects.  He  found 
that  the  upright  face  predominated  in  41  of  the  48  stimulus  presenta¬ 
tions.  Engel  concluded  that  since  the  predominant  orientation  was  the 
one  more  often  encountered  in  the  past,  then  past  experienced  had  had 
an  effect  on  his  subjects'  perceptions.  Hastorf  &  Myro  (1959)  per¬ 
formed  an  experiment  similar  to  Engel’s  and  confirmed  that  the  effects 
of  content  meaningfulness  remain  when  very  short  (0.1  and  0.2  seconds) 
stimulus  presentation  intervals  are  used. 

Bagby  (1957)  demonstrated  the  influence  of  cultural  familiarity 
in  a  binocular  rivalry  situation.  He  found  that  American  subjects 
preferentially  perceived  American  scenes  and  that  Mexican  subjects 
preferentially  perceived  Mexican  scenes  when  scenes  from  both  cultures 
were  presented  simultaneously  in  a  stereoscope. 

Toch  &  Schulte  (1961)  hypothesized  that  specific  experience 
acquired  through  a  training  program  could  sensitize  a  person  to  related 
content  in  a  binocular  rivalry  situation.  The  researchers  presented 
paired  violent  and  nonviolent  pictograms  to  police  trainees  in  0.5 
second  exposures.  They  found  that  these  trainees  perceived  violent 
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scenes  significantly  more  often  than  college  student  controls.  Toch 
&  Schulte  surmised  that  police  trainees  assign  a  greater  significance 
to  violence  than  persons  not  receiving  police  training.  The  trainees’ 
increased  readiness  to  perceive  violent  content  can  also  be  regarded 
as  a  highly  functional  adaptation  to  a  particularly  hazardous 
occupation. 

Moore  (1966)  presented  the  Toch  &  Schulte  (1961)  violent- 
nonviolent  pictograms  to  boys  and  girls  of  ages  8,  10,  12,  14,  and  16 
years.  Moore  found  that  at  each  age  level,  the  boys  perceived  signi¬ 
ficantly  more  violent  content  than  the  girls  perceived.  For  both  sexes, 
perception  of  violence  increased  linearly  with  respect  to  age.  The 
researcher  theorized  that  the  stereoscopic  technique  had  demonstrated 
both  the  socially  reinforced  difference  between  the  sexes  in  expression 
of  aggressive  behavior  as  well  as  the  increased  awareness  of  violence 
that  comes  with  age.  Moore  referred  to  the  studies  of  Bandura  &  Walters 
(1964)  in  this  area  of  sex-role  differentiation. 

Shelley  &  Toch  (1962)  used  the  stereoscope  as  a  diagnostic 
tool,  presenting  the  Toch  &  Schulte  (1961)  pictograms  to  institionalized 
offenders.  They  believed  that  the  tendency  to  perceive  violence  in 
the  binocular  rivalry  situation  is  diagnostic  of  a  tendency  to  act  in 
a  troublesome  manner.  Berg  &  Toch  (1964)  presented  prison  inmates 
with  pictograms  that  paired  socialized  and  blatant  forms  of  drive 
expression  (boxing  match  paired  with  barroom  brawl) .  Convicts  who 
were  rated  "impulsive"  on  the  MMPI  perceived  significantly  more 
blatant-expression  pictograms  than  did  a  matched  group  of  convicts 
who  were  rated  "nonimpulsive" .  The  authors  surmised  that  easy  per¬ 
ception  of  impulsivity  is  related  to  impulsive  self-expression. 
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C.  Stereoscopic  Research:  Structurally  Similar  Figures. 

Studies  quoted  above  dealt  with  structurally  dissimilar 
stereoscopic  pairs  which  usually  produce  in  the  observer  the  monocular 
predominance  of  one  visual  field.  Engel  (1958)  observed  that  struc¬ 
turally  similar  yet  discriminably  different  stimuli  presented  in  the 
stereoscope  produce  not  monocular  predominance  but  fusion.  Engel  used 
portrait  photographs  of  members  of  a  college  football  team.  He  paired 
the  photographs  that  were  similar  to  each  other  in  size  and  position 
of  facial  parts.  Over  an  extended  viewing  period,  observers  of  these 
photo  pairs  invariably  reported  seeing  only  a  single  face.  When  Engel 
alternately  illuminated  the  separate  fields  and  thus  revealed  that 
two  different  pictures  were  present,  the  surprised  observers  reported 
that  the  composite  face  had  been  a  blend  of  features  from  the  two 
photographs.  Engel’s  subjects  very  often  commented  that  the  perceived 
composite  appeared  more  attractive  than  either  of  the  monocular  faces. 
On  the  few  occasions  in  which  an  observer  personally  knew  one  of  the 
photographed  men,  the  familiar  face  predominated. 

Similar  fusion  results  have  been  obtained  through  the  use 
of  the  Humascope,  a  device  developed  by  Adlerstein  (1958)  with  the 
cooperation  of  H.  Cantril.  The  Humascope  is  a  mirror  stereoscope 
capable  of  fusing  a  view  of  two  living  faces  into  a  living  composite. 
Cantril  (1957)  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  impact  of  viewing  the 
living  composite  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  remarking  especially  on 
the  attractiveness  of  this  fusion.  He  attempted  to  explain  this  and 
other  stereoscopic  phenomena  within  the  framework  of  transactional 
psychology.  Cantril  emphazied  that  there  is  nothing  intrinsic  in  the 
stimulus  characteristics  of  the  stereoscope  or  Humascope  images  which 
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yields  the  observed  effects.  Rather,  the  observer  brings  to  the 
stimulus  certain  personal  assumptions,  creating  meaning  and  order  in 
terms  of  his  own  needs  and  purposes. 

Concurrently  with  the  Engel  (1958)  study,  Pettigrew,  Allport 
&  Barnett  (1958)  performed  a  stereoscope  study  which  also  employed 
head  and  shoulder  portrait  photographs.  These  researchers  hypothesized 
that  members  of  South  Africa's  four  major  races  (European,  Coloured 
(Mulatto) ,  Indian,  and  African)  would  vary  in  their  racial  identifi¬ 
cations  of  each  other.  Subjects  from  these  four  racial  groups  were 
shown  2.0  second  presentations  of  photograph  pairs  in  a  stereoscope. 

The  photographs  included  all  possible  mixed  combinations  of  the  races 
as  well  as  same-race  pairs.  In  general,  most  subjects  were  accurate 
in  recognizing  their  own  racial  group  in  the  same-race  pairs.  Mixed- 
race  pairs  were  most  often  judged  as  being  "Coloured"  or  "Indian". 

This  is  an  intermediate  colour  reference  that  may  be  the  result  of 
a  fusion  of  the  separate  photographs.  Af rikaan-speaking  whites,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  English-speaking  whites,  tended  to  bifurcate  their 
responses  in  both  mixed-race  and  same-race  pairs.  They  tended  to 
report  "European"  for  white  and  "native"  (African)  for  any  nonwhite 
person.  Pettigrew  et  al.  related  this  apparent  intolerance  for  an 
intermediate  colour  category  to  racial  vigilance.  The  researchers 
believed  that,  consistent  with  the  policy  of  apartheid,  South  African 
whites  perceived  a  threat  from  the  general  direction  of  darker-skinned 
peoples,  and  thus  tend  to  regard  all  non-Europeans  as  African.  The 
authors  also  noted  the  similarity  of  their  findings  to  those  of  Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik,  Levison  &  Sanford  (1950)  who  described  intolerance 


for  ambiguity  in  authoritarian  personalities. 
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Wells  &  Bell  (1962)  worked  with  three  groups  of  college 
students  rated  as  over-achievers,  equal-achievers,  and  under-achievers 
after  a  comparison  of  their  actual  grades  with  predicted  college  ranks. 
The  researchers  showed  these  subjects  0.5  second  presentations  of  paired 
photographs.  The  photographs  were  of  authority  figures,  peer-group 
figures,  and  neutral  figures  (strangers),  and  they  were  paired  in  all 
possible  combinations.  All  groups  readily  perceived  the  peer  figures. 
Unexpectedly,  only  the  equal-achievers  showed  significantly  good  ability 
at  discriminating  the  authority  figures.  Approximately  60%  of  the  time 
monocular  predominance  occurred,  28%  of  the  time  fusion  occurred,  and 
12%  of  the  time  both  photos  were  reported  accurately.  The  authors 
were  nonplussed  by  their  findings  and  could  only  state  that  perhaps 
expectancy  of  seeing  peer-group  members  (friends)  enhanced  the  per¬ 
ception  of  them.  Though  faces  were  used  as  stimuli,  monocular  pre¬ 
dominance  probably  occurred  because  the  faces  were  not  matched  as 
precisely  as  in  Engel's  study  (1958). 

Engel  (1961)  experimented  with  a  new  stereoscopic  stimulus 
presentation  method  and  reported  an  interesting  effect.  A  pair  of 
photos  depicting  two  different  faces  is  placed  in  the  stereoscope, 
but  on  the  first  stimulus  presentation,  only  one  of  the  images  is 
illuminated.  On  the  second  stimulus  presentation  the  previously 
unilluminated  field  is  lighted  to  a  slight  degree.  This  procedure 
continues  by  stages  until  both  pictures  are  illuminated  equally.  Then 
the  reverse  procedure  is  begun  wherein  the  first  face  is  extinquished 
in  successive  stages.  Finally,  only  the  second  face  -  the  one  dark 
to  begin  with  -  remains  illuminated.  Engel  reported  that  his  observers 
claimed  to  see  the  same  face  "to  the  bitter  end",  despite  the  fact 
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that  they  ended  up  viewing  a  clearly  different  face  than  that  which 
was  present  on  the  first  trial.  Later  investigators  called  this  the 
"Engel  effect". 

Ittelson  &  Seidenberg  (1962)  attempted  to  explore  some  of 
the  aspects  of  the  Engel  effect.  Using  the  same  "fading"  procedure 
outlined  above,  the  investigators  reported  that  62%  of  their  97  sub¬ 
jects  reported  no  change  in  the  shift  from  a  white  male  face  to  a 
similarly  constructed  white  male  face.  The  researchers  then  paired 
white  female  photographs  and  black  male  photographs  with  the  white 
males.  With  this  pairing  of  rather  dissimilar  photographs,  the  Engel 
effect  broke  down  and  no  subject  reported  that  the  face  seen  on  the 
last  trial  was  the  same  as  the  face  seen  on  the  first.  Thus,  the 
Engel  effect  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  the  relative  similarity  of 
the  photographs  used. 

Reynolds  &  Toch  (1965)  and  Beloff  &  Coupar  (1968)  used  bi- 
racial  photograph  pairs  and  employed  the  "fading"  technique.  For  both 
studies,  two  groups  of  subjects  were  pre-selected  as  lowest  and  highest 
scorers  on  an  inventory  designed  to  assess  positive  and  negative  attitudes 
toward  dark-skinned  people.  Both  studies  concurred  on  an  important 
point:  Engel  effects  were  clearly  more  common  for  positive-attitude 

subjects.  Reynolds  &  Toch  reported  11%  Engel  effects  for  positive- 
attitude  subjects  vs.  4%  for  negative-attitude  subjects.  Beloff  & 

Coupar  reported  14%  Engel  effects  for  positive  subjects  vs.  1%  for 
negative  subjects.  In  absolute  terms,  the  Engel  effects  were  not  that 
numerous  even  for  positive  subjects.  Beloff  &  Coupar  found  that  Engel 
effects  were  very  numerous  only  when  same-race  photo  pairs  were  shown, 
as  in  the  Ittelson  &  Seidenberg  (1962)  study. 
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Sinha  (1972)  had  used  a  stereoscope  to  compare  the  "fading" 
and  tachis toscopic  techniques  of  stimulus  presentation.  He  obtained 
similar  results  with  both  techniques.  However,  the  greater  ease  of 
the  tachis toscopic  method  seemed  to  recommend  it  as  the  method  of 
choice  for  studying  binocular  resolution. 

D.  Self-Perception  in  a  Stereoscope. 

Beloff  &  Beloff  (1959)  used  a  stereoscope  to  present  subjects 
with  their  own  photograph  and  that  of  a  stranger.  The  faces  were  care¬ 
fully  matched  in  configuration  so  that  fusion  would  generally  occur. 

The  34  (out  of  52)  subjects  who  did  not  recognize  themselves  in  the 
composite  image  were  then  asked  to  rate  the  composite  for  degree  of 
attractiveness.  Previous  to  the  experiment  the  subjects  had  selected 
two  photographs  which  they  rated  as  equal  to  themselves  in  good  looks . 
The  composite  of  these  two  photographs  was  viewed  and  also  rated  for 
attractiveness.  A  comparison  of  attractiveness  ratings  given  by  the 
subjects  revealed  a  tendency  to  prefer  the  self-stranger  composite  to 
the  stranger-stranger  composite,  even  though  the  subjects  had  originally 
rated  the  two  strangers  as  equal  to  them  in  attractiveness.  The 
investigators  claimed  that  this  was  an  unconscious  positive  self- 
evaluation.  Beloff  and  Beloff  had  utilized  faces  to  throw  light  on 
unconscious  self- judgment  because,  they  reasoned,  "the  face  is  probably 
the  center  of  our  strongest  self-cathexis  [p.  276]."  They  explained 
the  subjects’  failure  at  self-recognition  as  "due  only  to  insufficiency 
of  cues,  although  the  cues  are  still  adequate  for  the  invocation  of 
a  differential  self-response  [p.  277]." 
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III  PURPOSES  OF  THE  PRESENT  RESEARCH  AND  HYPOTHESES 

Past  research  has  suggested  that  one's  perceptions  of  scenes 
presented  in  a  stereoscope  are  influenced  by  content  meaningfulness 
(Engel,  1956;  Hastorf  &  Myro,  1959).  Further  studies  have  suggested 
that  content  meaningfulness  in  stereoscopic  perception  includes  cultural 
familiarity  (Bagby,  1957),  training  (Moore,  1966;  Toch  &  Schulte,  1961), 
and  racial  attitudes  (Beloff  &  Coupar,  1968;  Pettigrew  et  al.,  1958; 
Reynolds  &  Toch,  1965).  Similar  studies  seem  to  indicate  that  stereo¬ 
scopic  perception  may  be  diagnostic  of  impulsive  or  troublesome  behavior 
tendencies  (Berg  &  Toch,  1964;  Shelley  &  Toch,  1962).  Perception  of 
self  under  conditions  of  binocular  rivalry  has  also  been  found  to  be 
affected  by  unconscious  self-evaluation  (Beloff  &  Beloff,  1959). 

Studies  of  personality  traits  in  the  alcoholic,  especially 
the  alcoholic  in  therapy,  demonstrate  a  strong  trend  toward  self¬ 
debasement  or  low  self-acceptance  (Allen,  1969;  Connor,  1961;  Cooper, 
1958,  etc.).  These  studies  employed  self-reporting  psychometric 
techniques.  It  may  be  more  objective  to  substitute  the  purely  per¬ 
ceptual  technique  of  stereoscopic  stimulus  presentation  for  the  self- 
report  inventories  in  a  study  of  study  of  self-perception.  If  the 
stereoscope  is  a  means  by  which  one  can  measure  experience  and  meaning¬ 
fulness  in  perception  as  suggested  by  various  studies,  then  we  may 
expect  the  alcoholic  accustomed  to  low  self-acceptance  to  place  a  low 
priority  on  the  perception  of  his  own  image  in  the  stereoscope. 

Most  studies  on  stereoscopic  perception  with  meaningful 
stimuli  have  demonstrated  that  under  conditions  of  binocular  rivalry 
the  resolution  of  the  conflict  is  usually  achieved  by  the  principle  of 
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perceptual  selectivity .  One  of  the  pictures  is  either  suppressed  or 
integrated  with  the  dominantly  perceived  picture.  Insight  into  the 
psychological  processes  of  the  individual  can,  therefore,  be  achieved 
by  examining  the  nature  of  his  stereoscopic  perception. 

In  the  present  research,  a  stereoscope  will  be  used  to  present 
two  different  faces  to  alcoholic  subjects.  Consistent  with  the  quoted 
studies  on  binocular  rivalry,  it  is  hypothesized  that  alcoholics  will 
generally  perceive  only  one  of  the  two  faces  presented  simultaneously 
in  the  stereoscope.  The  major  hypothesis  of  the  present  research  is 
that  alcoholics,  presented  with  their  own  photographs  paired  with  the 
photographs  of  strangers,  will  generally  report  perceiving  only  the 
strangers.  This  hypothesis  is  consistent  with  the  quoted  studies 
which  indicate  negative  self-perception  in  alcoholics.  The  nature  of 
the  alcoholics’  perceptions  will  be  evaluated  with  respect  to  the 
subjects’  ages,  stages  of  alcoholism,  and  periods  of  abstinence.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  follow  up  the  alcoholics'  rehabilitation 
beyond  the  time  of  the  experiment. 

Since  some  studies  have  shown  the  stereoscopic  technique 
to  be  a  feasible  diagnostic  tool  (Berg  &  Toch,  1964;  Shelley  &  Toch, 
1962)  ,  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  research  will  also  indicate  the 
stereoscope's  usefulness  for  this  purpose.  Specifically,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  stereoscopic  technique  will  be  sensitive  enough  to  detect 
different  degrees  of  self-acceptance  which  might  be  related  to 
severity  of  drinking  problem  or  length  of  stay  in  therapy. 
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CHAPTER  II 


METHOD 


Subjects 

Experimental  subjects  were  19  male  inpatients  of  Henwood 
Treatment  Centre,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  assigned  for  28  days  of  rehabil¬ 
itation  following  diagnosis  of  alcoholism.  These  subjects’  ages 
ranged  from  22  to  54  years  (median  =  40)  and  sobriety  intervals  ranged 
from  14  to  26  days  (median  =  20.33).  The  alcoholic  subjects  were 
screened  from  a  larger  group  (N  =  30)  on  the  basis  of  their  visual 
competency  as  detailed  in  a  following  section. 

Control  subjects  were  14  male  University  of  Alberta  students 
enrolled  in  senior  level  psychometrics  and  statistics  classes.  Their 
ages  ranged  from  23  to  48  years  (median  =  26) .  As  with  the  alcoholic 
subjects,  the  controls  were  selected  from  a  larger  group  (N  =  21)  on 
the  basis  of  their  visual  competency. 

Psychometric  Instruments 

The  Phillips  Alcoholism  Scale  (Phillips,  1967)  was  administered 
to  the  alcoholic  subjects.  This  16-item  self-report  inventory  is 
designed  to  reveal  the  stage  (early,  middle,  late)  of  the  alcoholic 
condition  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  study. 

Apparatus 

The  apparatus  used  was  a  stereoscope  within  a  light-tight 
box  similar  to  that  devised  by  Engel  (1956).  A  GCW  Model  No.  1 
Repeat  Cycle  timer  was  employed  as  an  accessory. 
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In  the  present  experiment,  the  modified  stereoscope  con¬ 
tained  a  7  1/2  watt  household-type  incandescent  bulb  on  each  visual 
field,  operated  at  70  volts  through  two  rheostats  mounted  within  the 
stereoscope  box.  Voltmeters  at  the  end  of  the  box  opposite  the 
eyepieces  permitted  constant  monitoring  of  the  voltages.  Adjustment 
of  the  stereoscope  to  the  binocular  fusion  point  of  each  subject  was 
accomplished  by  moving  the  slide  carriage  to  or  away  from  the  eyepieces. 
A  front-mounted  push  rod,  easily  operated  by  the  subject,  was  provided 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Repeat-Cycle  timer,  attached  onto  the  powerline  of  the 
stereoscope  light  source,  was  preset  to  provide  a  stimulus  presentation 
interval  of  0.5  seconds. 

Stimulus  Photographs 

The  photographs  used  within  the  stereoscope  were  2"  x  2" 
cardboard-mounted  glossy  black  and  white  photographs  of  a  person’s 
head  and  shoulders  against  a  plain,  off-white  background. 

Original  photographs  of  all  subjects  were  taken  in  available 
light  with  Kodak  Tri-X  film.  Photographs  of  10  male  and  10  female 
"strangers"  (actually  5-to-10-year-old  passport  photos  of  former 
University  of  Alberta  students)  were  obtained  with  permission  from 
the  University  Photographic  Services.  All  photos  (including  the 
strangers)  were  processed  and  mounted  to  maintain  a  15  m.m.  distance 
between  a  line  through  the  center  of  the  lips  and  a  line  through  the 
center  of  the  eyes.  Uniform  contrast  and  placement  of  figure  upon 
ground  was  also  maintained  among  the  photos.  The  distance  between 
the  centers  of  any  two  photographs  used  as  a  pair  in  the  stereoscope 
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was  three  inches . 

Control  for  Eye  Dominance 

Control  or  screening  for  eye  dominance  was  attempted  in  a 
three-phase  procedure: 

1.  All  subjects  were  required  to  read  alternately  with  each  eye 
an  eyechart  of  Snellen  capitals  (Stimson,  1957;  Chart  #13)  placed  35  cm. 
away  at  tabletop  level.  After  this  assessment  of  reading  acuity  for 
each  eye,  subjects  were  retained  if  their  eyes  matched  within  two  levels 
of  acuity  as  given  on  the  chart.  Absolute  acuity  values  were  not  taken 
into  account.  Ittelson  &  Seidenberg  (1962)  used  a  similar  procedure, 
but  rejected  potential  subjects  if  interocular  acuities  differed  by 
more  than  10  points.  They  also  rejected  subjects  with  absolute  acuities 
worse  than  20/60. 

2.  Following  the  precedent  established  by  a  number  of  researchers 
(Bagby,  1957;  Engel,  1956;  Moore,  1966;  etc.)  a  counterbalanced  design 
was  employed  in  the  present  study.  This  insured  that  each  type  of 
stimulus  photograph  (self,  male  stranger,  female  stranger)  appeared 
half  of  the  time  on  the  left  side  and  half  of  the  time  on  the  right 
side  of  the  stereoscope.  This  procedure  is  more  fully  described  in 

a  following  section. 

3.  After  the  experimental  session,  a  data  scoring  technique 
was  used  to  eliminate  subjects  who  showed  strong  tendencies  to  respond 
consistently  to  either  the  left  or  the  right  visual  fields  of  the 
stereoscope.  A  count  was  made  for  each  subject  of  the  number  of 
responses  made  to  the  left  field  alone  and  to  the  right  field  alone. 

The  numerical  difference  between  the  left-only  and  right-only  responses 
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was  called  the  Dominance  Index  (DI) .  A  subject's  data  was  rejected 
if  his  DI  exceeded  10,  i.e.,  if  his  responses  to  one  field  exceeded 
his  responses  to  the  other  field  by  more  than  10.  Wells  &  Bell  (1962) 
used  a  somewhat  similar  procedure.  The  maximum  DI  was  set  no  lower 
than  10  to  avoid  reducing  the  sample  size  below  a  level  for  meaning¬ 
ful  statistical  analysis. 

Procedure  on  Stimulus  Presentations 

Session  1.  Every  two  weeks,  the  5-10  new  arrivals  at  Henwood 
were  gathered  into  a  conference  room  and  asked  to  participate  in  "a 
new  test  of  vision".  A  sample  2"  x  2"  slide  was  displayed,  and  it  was 
explained  that  such  a  photograph  of  themselves  would  be  needed  for  the 
study.  During  this  informal  session,  potential  subjects  were  emphat¬ 
ically  assured  that  these  photographs  would  be  given  to  them  after 
their  experimental  session  and  would  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  out¬ 
side  of  the  experiment  itself.  Photographs  were  then  taken.  Subjects 
who  usually  wore  glasses  were  instructed  to  leave  them  on. 

Potential  control  subjects  were  approached  in  their  class¬ 
rooms  and  given  the  same  informal  request  for  participation. 

Session  2.  Approximately  10  days  after  Session  1  (depending 
on  the  photo  processing  delay)  each  subject  was  brought  to  an  experi¬ 
mental  room,  either  at  Henwood  or  the  University,  and  seated  at  a  table. 
The  subject  was  first  shown  the  eyechart  for  determination  of  reading 
visual  acuity.  Subjects  with  glasses  were  instructed  to  leave  them 
on  during  the  eye  test  and  through  the  subsequent  experiment.  The 
subject  was  next  shown  three  pairs  of  photographs  on  the  tabletop 
in  front  of  him:  two  identical  pictures  of  the  subject  himself,  two 
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identical  pictures  of  a  male  stranger  (MS) ,  and  two  identical  pictures 
of  a  female  stranger  (FS) .  The  subject  was  told  that  he  would  be  shown 
-  for  a  very  brief  interval  -  pictures  of  himself,  male  strangers, 
and  female  strangers  and  would  be  required  to  report  what  he  saw.  He 
was  also  told  that  he  would  be  seeing  pictures  of  strangers  similar 
to,  but  not  necessarily  identical  with,  the  ones  on  the  table.  (Text 
of  instructions  is  given  in  Appendix  A.) 

At  this  point  the  subject  was  asked  to  look  into  the  stereo¬ 
scope  and  find  his  visual  fusion  point.  A  pair  of  slides  was  placed 
in  the  stereoscope,  each  slide  of  the  pair  having  a  single  diagonal 
line.  The  subject  adjusted  the  slide  carriage  push-rod  until  the 
diagonals  appeared  to  cross  and  form  a  well-proportioned  "X".  This 
adjustment  was  not  changed  after  being  set  for  each  subject’s  own 
fusion  point.  As  a  check  on  the  fusion  point  and  to  acclimate  the 
subject  to  the  general  appearance  of  photographs  viewed  through  the 
stereoscope,  a  pair  of  identical  slides  of  a  male  stranger  was  shown 
for  several  seconds.  All  subjects  reported  seeing  a  single  fused 
face.  Pettigrew  et  al .  (1958)  used  a  similar  "warm-up"  procedure. 

After  a  review  of  the  instructions  and  an  inquiry  as  to 
any  questions  the  subject  might  have,  the  36  stimulus  presentations 
were  given.  Unknown  to  the  subject  at  the  outset,  30  of  the  stimulus 
presentations  were  combinations  of  dissimilar  photographs.  These  30 
slide  pairs  were  shown  in  a  predetermined  random  order,  the  order 
being  the  same  for  all  subjects.  The  photograph  combinations  (slide 
pairs)  were  arranged  so  that  10  self,  10  MS,  and  10  FS  pictures  were 
presented  to  each  eye.  Self  pictures  were  paired  with  MS  and  FS 
pictures  each  10  times.  MS  and  FS  pictures  were  paired  together 
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10  times.  This  presentation  arrangement  was,  in  other  words,  balanced 
to  provide  equal  treatment  to  each  eye.  Six  special  unscored  presenta¬ 
tions  were  added  to  detect  deliberate  faking.  Three  of  these  "faking" 
trials  were  presented  after  stimulus  presentation  #10  and  three  more 
after  #20.  These  special  trials  consisted  of  identical  pictures  of 
self,  MS,  and  FS  placed  in  both  halves  of  the  stereoscope.  Deliberate 
distortion  should  have  shown  up  as  erroneous  identification  of  these 
unmixed  pictures  of  self,  MS,  and  FS .  Moore  (1966)  used  a  similar 
procedure  to  detect  faking.  (Order  and  arrangement  of  all  36  presenta¬ 
tions  is  given  in  Appendix  B.) 

Responses  of  the  subject  were  recorded  as  self ,  MS ,  FS ,  or 
any  combination  of  these.  Any  verbalizations  that  occurred  along  with 
the  responses  were  also  recorded.  A  specially  prepared  record  sheet 
was  used,  reprinted  in  Appendix  C. 

After  the  36  stimulus  presentations,  alcoholics  were  presented 
with  the  Phillips  Alcoholism  Questionnaire.  The  alcoholics  -  all  of 
whom  had  been  abstinent  for  at  least  two  weeks  -  were  instructed  to 
answer  the  questionnaire  as  they  would  have  before  their  arrival  at 
Henwood.  (The  Phillips  questionnaire  appears  in  Appendix  D  along 
with  the  answers  appropriate  to  each  stage  of  alcoholism.) 

Control  subjects  received  a  debriefing  immediately  after 
the  stimulus  presentations  (see  Appendix  E) .  Alcoholics  were  given 
a  similar  but  shorter  debriefing  and  comments  were  sought  from  both 
groups . 

Scoring  Procedure 

For  all  subjects,  a  count  was  made  of  the  number  of  times 
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self,  MS,  and  FS  photographs  were  reported  as  being  perceived.  This 
count  includes  both  photographs  seen  in  monocular  predominance  and 
photographs  reported  as  part  of  a  combination.  A  count  was  also  made 
of  the  number  of  times  each  subject  correctly  identified  both  figures 
in  a  stimulus  pair.  This  count  was  termed  the  unresolved  perception 
score.  ^The  term  was  chosen  because  the  conflict  between  two  dissimilar 
binocular  stimuli  remained  unresolved  by  monocular  predominance  of  one 
of  the  stimuli.)  The  third  type  of  scoring  used  was  the  DI  score,  des¬ 
cribed  above  as  a  technique  for  eliminating  the  data  of  subjects  with 

strong  eye  dominance.  (Raw  data  for  the  alcoholic  group  appears 
in  Appendix  F  and  for  the  control  group  in  Appendix  G.) 

Analyses  of  the  Data 

2 

The  x  median  test  was  used  to  compare  the  control  and 
experimental  groups  on  the  following  scores:  self-perceptions,  MS 
perceptions,  FS  perceptions,  and  unresolved  perceptions.  Combining 
the  self,  MS,  and  FS  scores  for  each  group,  the  median  test  was  then 
used  to  test  within  group  differences.  For  both  groups,  rank-order 
correlation  coefficients  were  calculated  between  self-perception  score 
and  age  of  subject  and  between  self-perception  and  unresolved  percep¬ 
tion  scores.  For  the  alcoholic  group,  a  rank-order  correlation 
coefficient  was  calculated  between  self-perception  score  and  sobriety 


interval . 
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CHAPTER  III 


RESULTS 


Each  subject  produced  30  responses,  not  counting  the  six 
responses  to  the  "faking"  trials.  Responses  were  made  to  20  self¬ 
pictures,  20  male  stranger  (MS)  pictures,  and  20  female  stranger  (FS) 
pictures.  The  self-photograph  was  paired  with  the  MS  picture  10  times 
and  with  the  FS  picture  10  times.  The  MS  and  FS  pictures  were  paired 
together  10  times.  A  balanced  presentation  was  used  so  that  each  type 
of  picture  was  shown  to  each  eye  10  times.  (Refer  to  Appendix  B  for 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  stimulus  photograph  pairings.) 

Each  subject's  data  were  scored  in  the  following  categories: 
number  of  self-perceptions,  number  of  MS  perceptions,  number  of  FS 
perceptions,  and  number  of  unresolved  perceptions.  The  last  category 
represents  the  number  of  times  both  pictures  in  the  stimulus  pair  were 
correctly  reported  by  the  subject.  Maximum  possible  number  of  per¬ 
ceptions  of  self,  MS,  and  FS  was  20  each.  Maximum  possible  number  of 
unresolved  perceptions  was  30. 

The  data  for  both  alcoholic  and  control  groups  in  each  of 

the  four  scoring  categories  mentioned  above  were  analyzed  by  application 
2 

of  the  x  median  test  of  significance.  The  median  test  was  also 
employed  for  analysis  of  within-group  differences.  For  both  groups, 
self-perception  scores  were  compared  with  subjects'  ages  and  unresolved 
perception  scores  by  rank-order  correlation  coefficients.  For  alcoholic 
subjects,  self-perception  scores  and  periods  of  abstinence  were  com¬ 
pared  through  rank-order  correlation. 
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Table  1  summarizes  the  data  analysis  in  the  four  scoring 
categories.  The  major  comparison  of  this  study  is  number  of  self¬ 
perceptions  reported  by  alcoholics  compared  with  number  of  self¬ 
perceptions  reported  by  controls.  This  comparison  is  of  importance 
for  determining  to  what  extent,  if  any,  alcoholics  suppress  the  self- 

image  in  a  binocular  rivalry  situation.  The  median  test  reveals  a 

2 

significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  (x  =  6.08,  df  =  1, 
p  <  .02)  ,  the  alcoholics  being  substantially  lower  in  the  number  of 
self-perceptions.  Figure  1  graphically  illustrates  the  self-per¬ 
ception  data  for  both  groups. 

MS  and  FS  perceptions  were  also  compared  between  the  two 
groups.  These  comparisons  were  made  to  determine  whether  or  not 
alcoholics  were  suppressing  other  visual  content  in  addition  to  or 

instead  of  the  self-image.  Alcoholics  and  controls  did  not  differ 

2 

significantly  in  either  MS  perceptions  (x  =  1 . 12 ,  df  =  1 ,  p  >  *20) 

2 

or  in  FS  perceptions  (x  =  0 . 79 ,  df  =  1 ,  p  >  .30).  These  results 
suggest  that  only  the  self-image  was  suppressed  in  the  binocular 
rivalry  situation.  The  alcoholics  tended  to  perceive  strangers  rather 
than  themselves. 

A  comparison  of  the  two-groups  on  the  fourth  scoring  category, 

unresolved  perceptions,  again  reveals  a  significant  difference 
2 

(X  =  4.46,  df  =  1,  p  <  .05).  Figure  2  graphically  illustrates  this 
data.  Alcoholics  made  fewer  unresolved  perceptions  than  controls. 

This  comparison  simultaneously  reveals  that  alcoholics  differ  from 
controls  by  having  significantly  more  monocular  predominance  per¬ 
ceptions.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  unresolved  perception  category 
is  interrelated  with  the  self,  MS,  and  FS  categories.  A  high  number 
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Table  1 

Comparison  of  Median  Number  of  Perceptions  Per 
Group  and  Type  of  Stimulus  Photograph 


Photographs 

Perceived 

Alcoholics 

(N  =  19) 

Median 

Controls 

(N  =  14) 

Median 

Alcoholics 
and  Controls 
Combined 

(N  =  33) 

Median 

2 

X 

df  =  1 

* 

Self 

(Max.  =  20) 

7.00 

18.00 

15 . 66 

6.08 

P 

<  .02 

* 

MS 

(Max.  =  20) 

12.72 

14.50 

13.12 

1.12 

P 

>  .20 

* 

FS 

(Max.  =  20) 

16.00 

16.83 

16.58 

0.79 

P 

>  .30 

Unresolved 
Perceptions 
(Max.  =  30) 

4.00 

18.50 

12.00 

4.46 

P 

<  .05 

Self  =  photograph  of  subject  himself. 
MS  =  photograph  of  male  stranger. 

FS  =  photograph  of  female  stranger. 
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Number  of  Self-Perceptions 
Figure  1 


Numbae  of  Unresolved  Perceptions 


Figure  2 
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of  unresolved  perceptions  automatically  results  in  high  scores  for  self, 

MS,  and  FS  perceptions  because  unresolved  perceptions  are  actually 

accurate  reportings  of  both  photographs  in  the  simultaneously  presented 

pair.  Rank-order  correlation  coefficients  for  self-perception  scores 

compared  with  unresolved  perception  scores  are  .729  (p  <  .01)  for 

alcoholics  and  .777  (p  <  .01)  for  controls.  (See  Table  3.) 

The  within-group  data  analysis  (see  Table  2)  is  a  test  for 

differences  among  self,  MS,  and  FS  perceptions  within  one  group.  The 

median  test  reveals  a  difference  approaching  the  5%  confidence  level 

2 

within  the  alcoholic  group  (x  =  5.16,  df  =  2,  p  <  .07).  There  is  a 

tendency  for  alcoholics  to  perceive  FS  (median  =  16.00)  more  often 

than  MS  (median  =  12.72).  Although  the  self-perception  median  (7.00) 

is  quite  a  bit  lower  than  the  MS  and  FS  perception  medians,  the  within- 

group  comparison  falls  short  of  the  5%  confidence  level  due  to  a 

splitting  of  the  alcoholic  self-perception  scores  into  two  clusters. 

Ten  alcoholic  self-perception  scores  occur  below  the  value  eight,  and 

eight  scores  occur  above  the  overall  combined-data  median  of  13.25, 

as  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1.  Within-group  comparison  for  control 

2 

subjects  is  significant  (x  =  7.68,  df  =  2,  p  <  .05).  Controls, 
while  rather  accurately  identifying  both  halves  of  most  photograph 
pairs  (unresolved  perceptions),  do  tend  to  perceive  self  (median  =  18.00) 
more  frequently  than  FS  (median  =  16.83);  and  to  perceive  FS  more  often 
than  MS  (median  =  14.50).  Unlike  the  unevenly  distributed  alcoholic 
data,  the  combined  data  for  controls  forms  a  smooth,  unimodal,  neg¬ 
atively  skewed  distribution. 

Table  3  summarizes  the  rank-order  correlations  calculated 
for  both  groups'  self-perception  data.  As  mentioned  before,  cor¬ 
relation  coefficients  between  self-perception  scores  and  unresolved 
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Table  2 


Median  Number  of  Perceptions  Within-Groups ;  Self, 
Male  Stranger,  Female  Stranger  Perceptions 
Combined  Per  Group 


Group 

Median 

Self 

Perceptions 

Median 

MS 

Perceptions 

Median 

FS 

Perceptions 

Median 

All 

Perceptions 

2 

X 

df  =  2 

Alcoholics 

7.00 

12.72 

16.00 

13.25 

5.16 

(N  =  19) 

p  <  . 07 

Controls 

18.00 

14.50 

16.83 

16.90 

7.68 

(N  =  14) 

p  <  .  05 

Table  3 

Rank-Order  Correlations  Involving  Comparisons  Between 
Self-Perceptions  and  Age,  Abstinence, 
Unresolved  Perceptions 


Alcoholics 

(N  =  19) 

Controls  (N  =  14) 

Number  of  Self-Perceptions 

Number  of  Self-Perceptions 

Age  of  Subject 

-0.20 

p  >>  .05 

0.15  p  >>  .05 

Days  Abstinent 
from  Alcohol 

0.29 

p  >>  .05 

- 

Number  of 
Unresolved 
Perceptions 

0.729 

p  <  .01 

0.777  p  <  .01 

NOTE:  Age-abstinence  correlation  is  not  given  because  it  is  meaning¬ 

less  in  this  study.  All  alcoholics,  regardless  of  age,  are 
required  to  complete  28  days  of  therapy  at  Henwood. 
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perceptions  scores  were  .729  (p  <  .01)  for  alcoholics  and  .777 
(p  <  .01)  for  controls.  For  the  alcoholics,  correlation  between 
self-perception  and  age  was  -.20  (p  >>  .05)  and  between  self¬ 
perception  and  period  of  abstinence  was  .29  (p  >>  .05).  For  the 
controls,  correlation  between  self-perception  and  age  was  .15 
(p  >>  .05).  These  values  are  all  quite  low  and  suggest  that  self¬ 
perception  scores  are  not  related  significantly  to  the  age  and 
abstinence  variables  in  this  study.  The  range  of  the  abstinence 
variable  over  the  19  alcoholic  subjects  is  only  12  days.  This  range 
is  perhaps  too  narrow  to  yield  a  discernible  effect  on  the  data. 

The  Phillips  Alcoholism  Questionnaire  (Phillips,  1967)  was 
answered  by  all  alcoholic  subjects  in  a  pattern  consistent  with  late- 
phase  alcoholism.  This  suggests  that  the  alcoholics  in  the  present 
study  may  be  a  homogeneous  group  with  respect  to  the  severity  of 
their  drinking  problem.  (Refer  to  Appendix  D  for  the  Phillips 
questionnaire  with  answer  key.) 

The  results  of  this  study  generally  support  the  major 
hypothesis,  that  alcoholics  tend  to  perceive  strangers  rather  than 
themselves  in  a  binocular  rivalry  situation,  effectively  suppressing 
their  self  picture.  While  this  is  statistically  verified  for  the 
group  as  a  whole,  closer  examination  of  the  alcoholics’  data  reveals 
it  to  be  split  into  two  large  clusters  or  subgroups.  Therefore, 
consistent  with  the  findings  of  Allen  (1969)  ,  Corotto  (1963) , 

Mindlin  (1964)  and  several  others,  alcoholics  in  the  present  study 
seem  to  be  present  in  two  subgroups,  one  subgroup  represented  by 
very  low  self-perception,  the  other  subgroup  represented  by  self¬ 
perception  scores  approximately  as  high  as  controls’.  As  a  group 
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the  alcoholics  in  the  present  study,  as  hypothesized,  generally  report 
only  one  of  the  two  simultaneously  presented  pictures.  Here  too  the 
alcoholic  group  splits  into  two  subgroups  with  one  subgroup  showing 
strong  monocular  predominance  and  the  other  subgroup  having  a  high 
number  of  unresolved  perceptions.  The  high  number  of  unresolved 
responses  in  both  the  aforementioned  alcoholic  subgroup  and  the 
control  group  was  a  finding  contrary  to  expectations.  It  had  been 
expected  that  monocular  predominance  of  one  of  the  two  simultaneously 
presented  pictures  would  be  a  general  finding  for  all  subjects.  As 
it  turns  out,  it  seems  that  a  large  number  of  alcoholics  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  study  are  generally  inclined  to  resolve  their  binocular  rivalry 
while  controls  and  some  alcoholics  are  not;  and  their  resolution  of 
the  rivalry  situation  apparently  is  accomplished  by  selecting  the 


images  of  strangers  and  suppressing  the  self-image. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DISCUSSION 


In  the  present  study  it  was  hypothesized  that  alcoholics 
would  generally  perceive  only  one  of  two  photographs  presented  simul¬ 
taneously  in  a  stereoscope.  The  major  hypothesis  of  the  study  stated 
that  alcoholics,  presented  with  their  own  photograph  paired  with  the 
photographs  of  strangers,  would  generally  report  perceiving  the  stranger 
photographs.  The  data  supported  the  hypotheses.  Alcoholics  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  study  generally  tended  to  resolve  the  binocular  rivalry  situation 
by  perceiving  only  one  of  the  two  simultaneously  presented  photographs 
The  photographs  perceived  tended  to  be  the  photographs  of  strangers. 
Alcoholics  reported  significantly  fewer  self -photograph  perceptions 
than  controls. 

A  number  of  theoretical  interpretations  are  possible  for 
describing  the  findings  of  the  present  study.  The  theoretical  position 
favored  here  is  the  one  advanced  by  Ames,  Cantril,  Ittelson  and  the 
transactional  school  (Ittelson  &  Cantril,  1954).  These  theorists 
regard  perception  as  being  fundamentally  determined  by  previous,  rather 
than  present,  experience.  The  studies  by  Bagby  (1957),  Berg  &  Toch 
(1964),  Moore  (1966),  Shelley  &  Toch  (1962),  and  others  seem  to  confirm 
that  past  experience  acquired  under  life  conditions  or  training  can 
sensitize  a  person  to  preferential  perception  of  meaningful  content  in 
a  binocular  rivalry  situation.  In  the  transactional  theory  of  per¬ 
ception,  meaning  is  given  a  central  position  in  the  perceptual  process; 


and  it  should  be  noted  again  that  meaning  is  also  the  central  concern 
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of  binocular  rivalry  studies  following  the  1956  Engel  paper.  Differences 
in  past  experience  and  purposes  arise  from  influences  in  the  home, 
school,  and  various  groups  with  which  a  person  identifies.  Though 
these  influences  affect  the  person’s  way  of  perceiving  at  all  times, 
the  perceptual  conflict  situation  of  binocular  rivalry  provides  a 
means  by  which  one  can  investigate  the  visual  content  possessing  the 
greater  first-person  meaningfulness.  Content  with  greater  personal 
significance  would  be  expected  to  predominate  in  visual  awareness. 

Cantril  (1957)  states  that  since  our  experience  is  concerned 
with  purposive  behaviour,  "our  perceptions  are  learned  in  terms  of 
our  purposes  and  in  terms  of  what  is  important  and  useful  to  us  [p.  119]" 
Perception,  according  to  Cantril,  involves  a  weighing  of  innumerable 
cues  and  probabilities  concerning  the  probable  significance  or  meaning 
of  what  is  "out  there"  in  the  world.  This  process  is  necessary  "to 
protect  or  preserve  ourselves  and  our  satisfactions,  or  to  enhance  our 
satisfactions  [p.  119]".  Significance  is  a  term  frequently  employed 
in  transactional  theory.  Cantril  states  that  we  assign  significances 
to  objects,  people,  symbols,  and  events;  and  that  significance  is 
defined  in  terms  of  our  relationship  to  the  thing  which  we  are  per¬ 
ceiving.  These  significances  "all  orchestrate  together  to  give  us 
what  we  might  call  our  own  unique  ’reality  world'  ...  [which  includes] 
our  own  fears  and  hopes,  frustrations  and  aspirations,  our  own  anxiety 
and  our  own  faith  [p.  120]".  Cantril  cites  the  binocular  rivalry 
technique  as  a  possible  method  for  testing  significances.  A  person 
perceives  something  significant  in  the  stereoscope.  For  Bagby's  (1957) 
subjects,  the  significant  perceptions  involved  scenes  and  objects 
from  their  own  familiar  culture.  For  the  subjects  in  the  Pettigrew  et  al 
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(1958)  study,  the  significant  perceptions  involved  both  the  subjects’ 
own  race  and  also  "threatening"  races. 

Another  point  is  stressed  by  Cantril  (1957).  Since  the 
world  outside  us  (both  physical  and  social)  is  continually  in  a  state 
of  flux  and  not  entirely  predictable,  we  can  seldom  be  sure  that  an 
exact  correspondence  will  exist  between  what  we  think  may  happen  and 
what  will  actually  happen  as  a  consequence  of  our  behaviour.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  maximize  our  sense  of  surety  concerning  the  effectiveness 
of  our  behaviour,  we  seek  cons  fancies  in  our  perceptions  of  our  "reality 
world".  These  constancies  ease  our  interpretations  of  social  events 
(among  other  things)  and  generally  tend  to  make  our  actions  more  effi¬ 
cient.  "We  create  these  constancies",  says  Cantril,  "by  attributing 
certain  consistent  and  repeatable  characteristics  to  what  they  refer 
to  ...  [p.  120]".  Constancies  enable  us  to  guess  with  some  accuracy 
what  significances  and  meanings  to  apply  to  new  perceptions.  Cantril 
emphasizes  that  it  is  a  difficult  process  when  we  try  to  seek  constancies 
in  other  people  because  the  purposes,  motives,  and  intentions  of  others 
are  difficult  to  understand.  Other  people's  purposes  will  be  affected 
by  our  purposes  and  vice-versa;  "social  constancies"  will  involve  the 
relationships  between  ourselves  and  others.  Because  we  are  inter¬ 
dependent  with  other  people,  a  sense  of  self -cons fancy  must  be 
operational  if  we  are  to  attempt  to  form  social  constancies.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  we  have  to  other  people  and  the  way  other  people  behave  to¬ 
ward  us  determines  to  a  large  extent  our  sense  of  self-constancy.  Cantril 
also  refers  to  self-constancy  as  self-concept  and  self-significance. 

"If  the  constancy  of  ’self'  is  upset,  it  becomes  difficult  for  us  to 
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assess  changes  in  our  interpersonal  relations  and  accommodate  to  them. 
We  lose  the  compass  that  keeps  us  going  in  a  direction  [Cantril,  1957, 
p.  124]". 

The  transactional  theory  of  perception  with  references  to 
self-constancy  and  assignment  of  significances  provides  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  findings  of  the  present  study.  The  alcoholics  who 
perceived  photographs  of  strangers  rather  than  their  own  photographs 
apparently  assigned  less  significance  to  their  own  image.  Past 
experience  may  have  convinced  them  that  they  are  "not  significant". 

The  research  which  described  alcoholics  as  having  low  self-esteem  was 
documenting  their  own  self-statements  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
"not  as  good  as  others".  The  lowering  of  self-significance  has  come 
about  through  their  relationships  with  other  people.  The  publicly 
visible  failures  leading  to  their  present  condition,  the  dependence 
on  others  for  help,  the  breaking  of  social  rules,  and  the  lowered 
stature  in  the  eyes  of  family  and  friends  all  cause  the  loss  of  a 
positive  self-concept  and  the  decline  of  a  strong  feeling  of  self¬ 
significance.  The  "self"  is  upset,  the  constancy  of  self  is  disturbed 
during  alcoholism  and  it  becomes  difficult  for  the  alcoholic  to 
accommodate  himself  to  interpersonal  relations.  Conflicts  within  the 
home  and  among  friends  and  associates  begin. 

The  transactional  theory  as  applied  to  alcoholics  obtains 
some  confirmation  in  the  studies  cited  earlier  in  which  alcoholics 
lowest  in  self-esteem  were  also  socially  isolated  and  maladjusted 
(Allen  &  Dootjes,  1968;  Corotto,  1963;  Mindlin,  1964;  Rosen,  1966). 
Allen  (1969)  notes  that  volunteers  for  therapy  (A. A.  avoiding)  appear 
to  be  socially  incompetent.  He  suggests  that  the  therapist  should 
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"assist  the  alcoholic  to  see  for  himself  his  relationships  with  others 
in  the  light  of  how  the  patient  violates  the  relationship  to  which 
he  is  committed  [p.  388]".  Allen  states  that  the  alcoholic  does  not 
live  in  a  void;  that  the  drinking  predominantly  damages  "the  develop¬ 
ment  of  interpersonal  skills,  which  in  large  part  is  mirrored  by  the 
person’s  own  concept  of  self-esteem  and  personal  worth  [p.  388]".  Thus 
the  reciprocal  relationship  between  social  constancies  and  self¬ 
constancy:  alcoholics  are  affected  by  the  attitudes  of  others  which 

are  in  turn  affected  by  self-attitudes  of  the  alcoholics. 

Cantril  (1957)  states  that  our  perceptions  are  learned  in 
terms  of  our  purposes  and  in  terms  of  what  is  important  and  useful 
to  us.  He  also  states  that  we  possess  a  reality  world  that  includes 
fears,  hopes,  frustrations,  aspirations,  and  anxieties  along  with  all 
the  significances  built  up  around  people,  objects,  and  events.  It 
could  be  that  the  self-picture  in  the  stereoscope  is  not  merely  low 
in  significance.  It  may,  to  the  alcoholic,  be  a  reminder  of  personal 
failures  and  deficiencies,  fears,  frustrations,  and  anxieties.  It 
would  in  this  case  be  highly  purposive  to  avoid  or  suppress  this 
image  "in  order  to  protect  or  preserve .. .  satisfactions  (Cantril, 

1957,  p.  119)". 

In  the  preceding  discussion  it  has  not  been  clarified 
whether  the  self-photograph  was  suppressed  or  the  stranger-photograph 
preferentially  perceived.  Both  events  may  have  occurred  simultaneously. 
The  effects  on  the  data  would  have  been  similar.  As  will  be  discussed 
in  detail  later,  control  subjects  generally  perceived  both  self  and 
stranger  photographs.  If  the  control  data  is  a  reliable  indicator 
of  "normal"  responding  in  a  binocular  rivalry  situation,  then  perhaps 
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suppression  of  the  self-image  was  the  process  occurring  in  alcoholic 
subjects . 

Mention  should  be  made  of  a  study  by  Wittreich  (unpublished) , 
cited  by  Cantril  (1957),  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  present  research. 
Twenty-one  neuropsychiatric  patients  were  fitted  by  Wittreich  with 
aniseikonic  spectacles.  Nonhospitalized  control  subjects  also  wore  the 
spectacles.  All  subjects  were  asked  to  describe  both  their  own  and 
strangers'  images  reflected  in  a  mirror.  The  hospitalized  individuals 
described  gross  distortions  of  their  own  image  but  only  minor  distor¬ 
tions  of  the  strangers'  images.  Control  subjects  reported  exactly  the 
opposite:  only  minor  distortions  of  their  own  image  but  gross  dis¬ 

tortions  in  the  strangers'.  Cantril  suggested  that  a  difference  may 
exist  in  the  ways  "normal"  and  disturbed  persons  assign  significance 
to  their  bodily  images.  Alcoholics  in  the  present  study  also  seem 
to  be  assigning  a  significance  to  their  bodily  images  that  is  unlike 
the  significance  control  subjects  assigned  to  their  bodily  images. 

Instead  of  viewing  the  self-image  to  be  grossly  distorted  as  did  the 
patients  with  aniseikonic  spectacles,  the  alcoholics  in  the  present 
study  tended  to  avoid  the  self-image  altogether. 


Two  findings  in  the  present  study  are  not  in  accord  with 
expectations:  the  splitting  of  the  alcoholics'  data  into  two  clusters 

and  the  nonresolution  of  the  binocular  rivalry  situation  for  controls 
and  several  alcoholics.  The  principal  data  cluster  for  alcoholic 
subjects  and  the  one  responsible  for  the  significance  of  the  group 
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data  is  characterized  as  low  in  number  of  self-perceptions  with  many 
monocular  predominance  responses  (binocular  rivalry  resolved) .  This 
data  has  already  been  discussed.  A  secondary  data  cluster  (42%  of 
the  alcoholics)  consists  of  alcoholics  who  apparently  did  not  resolve 
the  binocular  rivalry  situation:  both  self-perceptions  and  stranger- 
perceptions  were  reported  by  them.  Control  subjects  also  did  not  seem 
to  resolve  the  binocular  rivalry  situation.  As  a  group  the  controls 
very  frequently  perceived  their  own  picture  and  the  pictures  of  strangers, 
and  to  an  extent  exceeding  that  of  the  nonresolving  alcoholics. 

The  finding  of  unresolved  binocular  rivalry  responses  will 
be  considered  first.  This  finding  is  unusual.  Pettigrew  et  al.  (1958) 
reported  83.3%  monocular  predominance  and  16.7%  fusion  responses  but 
no  unresolved  responses  over  4880  trials.  Wells  &  Bell  (1962)  reported 
only  24  unresolved  responses  over  198  trials  (12%).  These  studies 
did  not  employ  a  self-picture,  however. 

Several  factors  may  have  accounted  for  the  high  number  of 
unresolved  responses  in  the  present  study.  All  photographs  were  pro¬ 
cessed  for  uniform  figure  area,  contrast,  distinctiveness,  and  cen¬ 
tralization.  These  are  parameters  which  must,  according  to  Breese 
(1899) ,  be  kept  equal  to  prevent  one  visual  field  from  gaining  a  per¬ 
ceptual  advantage.  However,  the  photographs  were  not  matched  for 
facial  structure  as  done  by  Engel  (1958)  to  promote  the  fusion  of  the 
two  images.  All  photographs  in  the  present  study  were  recognizeably 
different  persons.  It  is  a  possibility  that  the  self-picture  paired 
with  a  different-looking  stranger's  picture  is  a  difficult  perceptual 
choice  for  many  observers.  On  the  basis  of  novelty  the  stranger  might 


be  expected  to  predominate.  Novelty  is  a  prime  factor  governing  the 
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resolution  of  the  binocular  rivalry  situation  according  to  Breese  (1899) , 
Vernon  (1937),  and  Woodworth  (1938).  However,  on  the  basis  of  famil¬ 
iarity,  the  self-photograph  might  have  been  expected  to  predominate. 

The  early  authors  and  also  modern  authors  (Bagby,  1957;  Engel,  1956; 

etc.)  seem  to  agree  that  familiarity,  too,  is  a  prime  factor  in  bin- 

* 

ocular  resolution.  Perhaps  faced  with  this  novelty-familiarity  dilemma, 
subjects  were  not  always  able  to  resolve  the  conflict  and  thus  reported 
the  presence  of  two  photographs.  Some  conflict  resolutions  did  occur, 
of  course.  The  significant  within-group  difference  for  controls  sug¬ 
gests  that  some  perceptually  relevant  differences  did  exist  among  the 
stimulus  photographs.  These  differences  might  depend  on  assignment  of 
significances  by  control  subjects.  The  self-photograph  was  most  often 
perceived  (median  =  18.00).  Of  the  strangers'  photographs,  the  females' 
were  more  often  perceived  (median  =  16.83)  than  the  males'  (median  = 

14.50).  Sexual  interests  may  have  made  the  FS  more  perceptually  sig¬ 
nificant  than  the  MS  to  these  male  subjects.  Alcoholics,  it  will  be 
recalled,  also  perceived  FS  more  often  (median  =  16.00)  than  MS 
(Median  =  12.72).  Perhaps  female  subjects  would  display  a  preference 
for  the  males'  photographs. 

The  novelty-familiarity  conflict  hypothesis  is  not  an  un¬ 
reasonable  one;  but  because  there  are  so  many  more  unresolved  responses 
in  the  present  study  than  in  previous  studies,  it  seems  probable  that 
additional  or  alternate  factors  are  involved.  It  is  a  possibility  that 
the  recognition  threshold  for  controls  and  some  alcoholics  was  lower  than 
0.5  seconds.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  high  probability  that  controls  and 
some  alcoholics  were  able  to  recognize  both  stimulus  photographs  at  pre¬ 
sentation  speeds  0.5  seconds  and  longer.  The  0.5  interval  was  used  by 
Bagby  (1957),  Toch  &  Schulte  (1961),  and  Wells  &  Bell  (1962).  Pettigrew 
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et  al.  (1958)  used  a  2.0  second  interval.  None  of  these  researchers 
obtained  many  unresolved  responses,  but  of  course,  they  were  using 
different  stimulus  combinations.  The  control  subjects  in  the  present 
study  may  have  had  an  especially  low  recognition  threshold.  Although 
they  did  not  have  prior  knowledge  of  the  experiment,  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  they  were  completely  naive.  Due  to  their  college 
training  it  is  likely  that  they  had  some  sophistication  with  respect 
to  the  perception-experimental  literature.  When  asked  to  participate 
in  the  study,  most  potential  control  subjects  showed  apprehension  and 
suspicion  as  to  the  possible  uses  and  abuses  of  their  photographs. 

Even  after  many  assurances,  about  half  of  the  potential  controls 
declined  to  participate  on  such  grounds  as  "invasion  of  privacy". 

This  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  alcoholic  subjects  who  joked  about 
the  "mug  shots"  and  asked  the  researcher  about  his  "connections  with 
the  F.B.I."  Some  alcoholics  made  no  comment  at  all,  but  none  who  were 
approached  declined  to  participate.  It  could  be  that  the  alcoholics 
were  also  apprehensive,  but  hid  their  nervousness  under  a  veil  of 
humour.  Perhaps  they  complied  with  the  researcher  as  if  he  were  just 
one  more  in  the  long  string  of  physicians  and  therapists  with  whom 
they  were  expected  to  cooperate  readily.  Still,  controls  appeared  to  be 
the  more  vigilant  of  the  two  groups,  and  certainly  they  were  the  more 
psychologically  sophisticated.  This  may  have  enhanced  their  per¬ 
ception  if  they  were  looking  for  some  "trick"  in  the  experiment.  The 
same  explanation  can  be  applied  to  the  alcoholics  who  did  not  resolve 
the  binocular  rivalry  situation.  These  alcoholics  did  report  their 
self-images.  Perhaps  they  were  not  especially  low  in  self-esteem  and 
were  thus  less  deferrent.  It  might  follow  that  such  an  alcoholic  could 
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be  similar  to  a  control  subject  in  his  suspiciousness  and  vigilance 
over  the  proceedings.  This  hypothesis  is  weakened  by  the  lack  of  any 
independent  observations  or  data  that  might  indicate  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  self-perceiving  alcoholics. 

Pettigrew  et  al .  (1958)  refer  to  "vigilance"  as  a  mechanism 
which  might  operate  in  the  binocular  rivalry  situation.  The  authors 
refer  to  F.H.  Allport's  concept  of  directed  state  (1955)  to  cover  the 
psychodynamic  influences  operating  in  binocular  rivalry.  According 
to  this  theory,  emotional  tension  could  lead  to  either  perceptual 
vigilance  or  perceptual  defense.  Perceptual  vigilance  would  take  the 
form  of  an  excessive  number  of  perceptions  and  perceptual  defense 
would  take  the  form  of  an  usually  small  number  of  perceptions.  Since 
Pettigrew  et  al.  were  using  stereoscope  slides  involving  pictures 
of  four  different  races,  "excessive"  and  "small  numbers  of  perceptions" 
refer  to  the  number  of  races  perceived,  and  not  the  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  seen  in  a  single  presentation.  Nevertheless,  F.H.  Allport's 
directed  state  of  perceptual  vigilance  could  also  cover  the  present 
study's  findings  of  an  excessive  number  of  unresolved  binocular 
stimuli.  The  Pettigrew  et  al.  study  uncovered  evidence  of  perceptual 
defensiveness  and  not  perceptual  vigilance.  In  their  white  South 
African  subjects  this  defensiveness  was  manifest  in  their  tendency 
to  identify  all  dark-skinned  peoples  as  "African"  and  thus  ignore 
intermediate  colour  references.  In  the  Pettigrew  et  al.  study  this 
form  of  perceptual  defensiveness  was  also  referred  to  as  "intol¬ 
erance  for  ambiguity",  a  trait  identified  by  Adorno  et  al.  (1950) 
and  Frenkel-Brunswik  (1949)  as  belonging  to  authoritarian  personalities. 
Sherif  &  Ilovland  (1953)  also  mentioned  that  persons  emotionally  involved 
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in  certain  issues  tend  to  adopt  a  few  simple  categories  for  those 
issues,  effectively  eliminating  ambiguities. 

Jf  perceptual  vigilance  may  be  a  characteristic  of  ihe  con¬ 
trols  and  alcoholics  who  reported  many  unresolved  perceptions,  does 
it  follow  that  perceptual  defensiveness  and  intolerance  for  ambiguity 
may  be  characteristics  of  the  non-self-perceiving  alcoholics?  Per¬ 
ceptual  defensiveness  was  implied  earlier  in  this  discussion  under 
the  topic  of  purposiveness  in  perceptions.  (It  was  proposed  that 
suppression  of  the  self-image  could  be  a  protective  device  for  staying 
anxiety.)  Canter  (1966)  stated  that  alcoholics  who  favored  psycho¬ 
therapy  and  were  social  isolates  tended  to  score  low  on  measures  of 
authoritarianism.  (Social  isolation  and  preference  for  psychotherapy 
are  usually  associated  with  low  self-esteem.)  Despite  the  hypothesized 
presence  of  perceptual  defensiveness  in  non-self-perceiving  alcoholics 
and  considering  Canter's  findings,  this  investigator  does  not  favor 
the  inference  that  the  non-self-perceiving  alcoholics  are  "authoritarian" 
or  "intolerant  of  ambiguity".  Actually,  the  binocular  rivalry  technique 
as  applied  in  the  present  study  does  not  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  proposing  authoritarianism  in  alcoholic  subjects,  regardless  of  any 
possihle  evidence  of  this  trait  cited  in  the  alcoholic  personality 
literature.  Pettigrew  et  al .  suggested  authoritarianism  for  their 
subjects  in  absence  of  any  independent  measure.  Their  conclusions 
were  based  on  their  subjects'  low  number  of  racial  identification 
categories.  Recall  that  in  most  binocular  rivalry  studies  (Pettigrew 
et  al .  included),  the  perceptual  conflict  is  resolved  through  the 
monocular  predominance  of  one  of  the  two  visual  fields.  Alcoholics 


in  the  present  study  who  made  monocular  predominance  perceptions  are 
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merely  responding  in  a  manner  that  is  clearly  the  most  usual  one  in 
binocular  rivalry  research.  To  claim  that  these  subjects  were  author¬ 
itarian  and  intolerant  of  ambiguity  would  be  to  claim  that  all 
subjects  making  monocular  predominance  perceptions  had  those  traits. 

At  this  point  no  fully  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
found  to  account  for  the  unusual  finding  of  a  high  number  of  unresolved 
perceptions  given  by  controls  and  some  alcoholics.  Two  hypotheses 
were  offered,  both  of  which  might  be  applicable.  First,  controls  and 
some  alcoholics  may  have  often  failed  to  resolve  a  novelty-familiarity 
conflict  of  their  own  photos  paired  with  strangers’  photos.  Second, 
controls  and  some  alcoholics  may  have  been  perceptually  vigilant,  a 
condition  that  could  lower  the  stimulus  recognition  threshold. 

The  splitting  of  the  alcoholics'  data  into  two  clusters  is 
not  really  an  unexpected  finding  considering  the  results  of  alcoholic 
personality  research.  Alcoholics  under  rehabilitation  tend  to  split 
into  two  groups:  one  with  very  low  self-esteem,  social  isolation, 
disapproval  of  A. A. ,  and  preference  for  psychotherapy;  the  other  with 
only  moderately  low  self-esteem,  social  ease,  approval  and  preference 
for  A. A.  In  the  absence  of  additional  data  on  Henwood  subjects,  it 
is  not  possible  to  tell  how  they  would  have  self-rated  on  these 
measures.  The  data  does  give  the  impression  that  a  number  of  alcoholics 
performed  on  the  perceptual  "test"  of  the  binocular  rivalry  situation 
in  a  manner  very  similar  to  controls  (self-perceiving  with  many  unresolved 
perceptions) .  If  these  alcoholics  were  similar  to  controls  in  their 
way  of  perceiving,  then  they  might  also  have  approximated  controls  on 
other  variables  -  such  as  self-esteem  and  social  ease.  Further 
research  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  above  issues.  In  addition. 
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certain  changes  in  the  apparatus  and  procedure  might  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  sensitivity  of  the  binocular  rivalry  technique  to  differ¬ 
ences  within  the  alcoholic  population,  and  thus  possibly  avoid  future 
overlapping  of  alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic  (control)  data. 

Limitations  of  the  Study  and  Suggestions  for  Improvement 

Future  investigations  of  this  kind  should  include  a  broader 
sample  of  alcoholics  and  nonalcoholics  of  both  sexes.  In  this  study  male 
alcoholic  subjects  were  obtained  from  Henwood  Treatment  Centre,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  a  patient-governed  establishment  that  promotes  friendship 
among  the  persons  under  treatment.  Alcoholics  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  are  present,  usually  working  persons  with  families.  A  broader 
sampling  of  alcoholics  might  be  obtained  from  A. A.  meetings,  hospitals, 
prisons,  and  also  from  corporations  that  sponsor  employee  rehabilitation 
programs.  A  variety  of  educational  and  economic  backgrounds,  medical 
histories,  and  periods  of  sobriety  could  be  investigated.  Follow-up 
studies  could  be  conducted  on  alcoholics  undergoing  various  kinds 
of  rehabilitation, especially  to  see  if  long  sobriety  intervals  produce 
a  change  in  stereoscopic  perception.  Control  subjects  in  the  present 
study  were  recruited  from  upper-level  psychology  courses  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  because  of  their  availability  and  because  their 
ages  covered  a  range  somewhat  similar  to  the  alcoholics'.  In  order 
to  minimize  the  factor  of  psychological  sophistication  (and  possibly 
the  proposed  factor  of  perceptual  vigilance),  future  investigation 
should  include  control  subjects  obtained  from  church  or  P.T.A.  groups, 
business  firms,  or  other  sources.  A  less  homogeneoxis  control  group 
would  be  desirable,  with  a  variety  of  social  and  education  backgrounds 
represented . 
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A  number  of  procedures  were  employed  in  the  present  experiment 
to  optimize  the  optical  characteristics  of  the  apparatus  and  also  the 
subjects  who  were  tested  on  the  apparatus.  The  person  in  the  present 
experiment  with  least  acute  vision  and  largest  interocular  difference 
was  rated  as  20/25  left  -  20/38  right.  The  13-point  acuity  difference 
corresponds  to  a  two-line  differential  on  the  Stimson  7/1 3  eyechart  (1957). 
Subjects  with  strong  eye  dominance  were  eliminated  from  the  study. 

Ideally,  a  diagnostic  apparatus  should  be  flexible  enough  to  accommodate 
any  subject  with  binocular  vision.  In  the  present  study,  some  subjects 
complained  that  the  correct  fusion  point  for  the  diagonals  of  the  "X" 
was  not  the  same  as  the  correct  focus  point.  In  other  words,  one  or 
both  diagonals  appeared  blurred  when  they  were  properly  crossed.  This 
happened  occasionally  with  subjects  who  had  equal  interocular  acuities. 
(Perhaps  one  eye '‘lagged  behind"  in  focusing  when  both  eyes  were  open.) 

All  subjects  were  requested  to  set  the  apparatus  to  the  fusion  point. 

One  subject  noted  a  subjective  difference  in "brightness"  between  the 
two  visual  fields,  yet  he  too  had  equal  interocular  acuities.  A 
revised  apparatus  and  procedure  is  suggested  here  to  correct  the  above 
problems  and  to  make  the  stereoscope  versatile  enough  for  use  with 
most  persons: 

1.  A  stereoscope  with  individually  focusable  fields  should  be 
used.  Wells  &  Bell  (1962)  used  such  a  device. 

2.  To  simplify  instructions  on  fusion-point  setting,  an  "X"  in 
one  field  superimposed  within  a  circle  in  the  other  field  could  be  used. 

3.  Rough  focusing  of  each  field  should  be  done  initially  with 
the  subject  viewing  the  "X"  and  circle  separately. 
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4.  Next,  subjective  brightness  equalization  of  the  two  fields 
should  be  done  with  the  subject  viewing  two  white  squares  appearing 
side  by  side  in  the  stereoscope. 

5.  Fusion  point  setting  follows  brightness  adjustment. 

6.  Fine  focusing  of  each  field  follows  fusion-point  setting, 
with  the  subject  viewing  eyechart  slides  placed  within  the  stereoscope. 

A  separate  adjustment  and  reading  is  made  with  each  eye.  At  this 
point  only  very  minor  interocular  differences  should  remain  for  most 
viewers . 

An  additional  improvement  might  be  the  application  of  Polaroid  photo¬ 
graphy  to  eliminate  the  often  lengthy  film  development  interval. 

Until  these  improvements  are  made,  researchers  using  the  stereoscope 
will  have  to  limit  their  subject  sample  to  persons  with  relatively  good 
vision.  Eye  dominance  may  remain  a  problem  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
not  caused  by  correctible  optical  peculiarities  in  the  subject  or 
apparatus . 

Engel  (1961)  referred  to  the  "fading"  technique  of  stimulus 
presentation  as  being  "more  sensitive"  than  the  tachis toscopic  present¬ 
ation  method  employed  in  the  present  study.  Sinha  (1972)  was  able 
to  obtain  similar  results  with  both  methods.  However,  to  obtain  more 
detailed  information  on  the  subjects’  perceptions,  subjects  were 
encouraged  in  the  present  study  to  verbalize  during  the  stimulus 
presentations.  Subjects  were  instructed  to  describe  what  they  saw 
in  the  stereoscope,  but  were  urged  to  use  the  specific  terms  of  reference 
"self",  "male  stranger",  and  "female  stranger"  in  their  descriptions. 

No  prior  warning  was  given  that  dissimilar  photographs  would  be  shown 
simultaneously.  In  fact,  the  identical  pairs  of  sample  photos  shown 
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to  the  subjects  on  the  tabletop  and  the  sample  male  stranger  photo 
shown  in  the  stereoscope  may  have  initially  convinced  the  subjects 
that  only  one  picture  would  be  shown  at  a  time.  (This  was  intended.) 
During  the  stimulus  presentations  the  subjects  responded  in  their  own 
fashions,  and  were  not  pressed  for  detailed  descriptions.  After  the 
stimulus  presentations,  comments  were  invited  from  the  subjects.  At 
no  time,  either  during  or  after  the  presentations,  did  the  non-self- 
perceiving  alcoholics  indicate  that  they  had  seen  self-details  intruding 
upon  the  dominant  perceptions.  Controls  and  alcoholics  when  giving 
unresolved  responses  did  not  indicate  that  they  were  seeing  mixtures 
or  combinations  of  features.  They  simply  reported:  "I  see  a  male 
stranger  and  myself"  or  "I  see  a  male  stranger  and  a  female  stranger". 

It  is  a  possibility  that  some  perceptions  reported  as  unresolved  were 
actually  f  us  ions ,  but  fusions  in  which  the  subjects  could  readily 
recognize  that  the  self  and  a  stranger  were  combined.  In  future 
research,  the  question  as  to  exactly  how  much  and  what  kinds  of  details 
are  present  in  the  binocular  stimuli  can  be  answered  by  requesting 
from  the  subject  a  detailed  description  of  each  stimulus  presentation 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  stimulus  presentation.  The  stereoscopic 
technique  may  be  made  more  sensitive  to  perceptual  differences  in  this 
way. 

The  "faking"  trials  apparently  served  their  purpose.  No 
subject  failed  to  identify  these  trials  correctly.  For  some  alcoholic 
subjects,  these  were  the  only  trials  on  which  the  self-image  was  reported. 

The  Phillips  Alcoholism  Scale  (Phillips,  1967)  was,  as  stated 
previously,  answered  by  all  alcoholic  subjects  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  late-phase  alcoholism.  This  questionnaire  should  prove  of  great 
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value  in  future  research  when  a  broader  sampling  of  alcoholics  is 
obtained.  The  relationship  between  phase  of  alcoholism  and  self¬ 
perception  should  be  explored  using  the  binocular  rivalry  situation 
technique,  since  this  could  prove  extremely  valuable  diagnostically. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  present  experiment  utilized  a  stereoscope  to  present 
tachis toscopically  to  the  eyes  of  alcoholics  and  nonalcoholics  two 
separate  photographs  simultaneously.  The  photographs  used  were 
pictures  of  the  subjects'  themselves  and  pictures  of  male  strangers 
(MS)  and  female  strangers  (FS) .  It  was  hypothesized  that  alcoholics 
would  generally  perceive  only  one  of  two  simultaneous— presented 
photographs.  The  major  hypothesis  of  the  study  was  that  alcoholics 
seeing  pictures  of  themselves  together  with  pictures  of  strangers, 
would  tend  to  perceive  the  pictures  of  strangers.  These  hypotheses 
were  based  on  data  from  several  studies  which  suggested  that,  with 
meaningful  stimuli  such  as  faces,  a  binocular  rivalry  situation  occurs 
when  two  separate  and  different  photographs  are  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  an  observer.  These  studies  had  also  suggested  that  the  conflict 
between  two  meaningful,  binocular ly-presented  stimuli  is  resolved 
through  perceptual  selectivity.  Another  group  of  studies  was  reviewed 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  low  level  of  self-esteem  among  alcoholics, 
especially  those  undergoing  treatment.  It  was  hoped  that,  in  agreement 
with  the  findings  of  all  these  studies,  it  could  be  demonstrated  in 
the  present  study  that  perceptual  selectivity  would  cause  alcoholics 
to  avoid  their  own  image  and  perceive  strangers  in  a  binocular  rivalry 
situation.  This  finding  would  thus  be  consistent  with  both  the 
alcoholic  self-esteem  literature  and  the  binocular  rivalry  literature. 

The  data  obtained  in  the  present  study  in  general  support 
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the  major  hypothesis.  A  measure  of  the  median  number  of  perceptions 
of  the  self-picture  reveals  that  alcoholics,  in  comparison  with  non¬ 
alcoholics,  perceive  themselves  significantly  less  often.  However,  the 
data  also  yield  some  unexpected  results.  Control  subjects,  it  is 
noted,  did  not  always  resolve  the  binocular  rivalry  situation.  These 
subjects  rather  accurately  reported  perceiving  stimuli  in  both  visual 
fields.  A  statistically  significant  difference  does  exist  among  their 
perceptions  of  self,  MS,  and  FS  photographs;  yet  these  were  all  reported 
with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy.  Though  alcoholics  as  a  group  perceive 
themselves  significantly  less  often  than  controls,  there  are  two 
apparently  separate  trends  within  this  group.  About  one  half  of  the 
alcoholics  resolved  the  binocular  rivalry  situation  by  suppressing 
the  self-photograph.  At  the  same  time,  another  one  half  of  the 
alcoholics  responded  in  a  manner  similar  to  controls,  rather  accurately 
perceiving  the  self,  MS,  and  FS  photographs  and  thus  not  always 
resolving  the  binocular  rivalry  situation. 

The  findings  which  supported  the  major  hypothesis  of  this 
study  were  discussed  with  reference  to  the  writings  of  Cantril  (1957) 
and  the  transactional  theory  of  perception.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  non-self-perceiving  alcoholics  in  the  present  study  assigned  a 
low  significance  to  their  own  image,  and  thus  resolved  the  binocular 
rivalry  situation  by  not  perceiving  that  image.  The  loss  of  self¬ 
significance  in  these  alcoholics  was  associated  with  a  disruption  of 
social  relationships.  The  avoidance  or  suppression  of  the  self-image 
in  the  stereoscope  was  considered  a  purposive  behavior  because  it 
was  self-defensive,  preserving  the  person  from  the  frustrations  and 
anxieties  engendered  by  the  confrontation  with  his  own  face. 
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Ths  unusual  finding  of  a  large  number  of  unresolved  per¬ 
ceptions  in  both  controls  and  some  alcoholics  was  not  fully  explained. 
Perhaps  this  finding  resulted  from  a  combination  of  factors,  one  factor 
being  high  perceptual  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  subjects;  another 
factor  being  a  difficult  perceptual  conflict  between  novelty  (stranger's 
face)  and  familiarity  (subject's  face).  The  split  in  the  alcoholics' 
data  was  likened  to  the  split  observed  in  alcoholic  personality  studies 
wherein  one  group  seems  to  be  very  low  in  self-esteem  while  another 
group  seems  closer  to  the  average  (but  still  low)  in  self-esteem. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  broader  sampling  of  both  alcoholics 
and  controls  be  obtained  in  future  research.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  the  stereoscope  be  improved  to  permit  individual  optical  adjust¬ 
ments  for  each  subject,  thereby  virtually  eliminating  the  visual 
screening  procedure.  During  the  course  of  the  experiment,  an 
inquiry  after  each  stimulus  presentation  would  be  helpful  for  obtain¬ 
ing  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  subjects'  perceptions. 

The  present  study,  though  limited  in  scope,  adds  further 
evidence  that  the  binocular  rivalry  situation  is  a  means  by  which 
individual  differences  in  perception  can  be  assessed.  If  this 
technique  in  an  improved  form  (as  suggested  above)  were  applied  to 
alcoholics  in  all  stages  of  alcoholism,  over  various  periods  of 
sobriety,  and  in  different  rehabilitation  programs,  then  perhaps 
binocular  rivalry  would  be  shown  to  be  a  valuable  diagnostic  tool. 
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APPENDIX  A 


INSTRUCTIONS  READ  TO  EXPERIMENTAL  SUBJECTS 

1 .  Initial  Eye  Test 

Please  be  seated.  Before  we  do  anything  else,  I  would  like 
to  check  your  vision  with  this  eyechart.  Please  point  to  the  smallest 
line  which  you  can  easily  read  with  your  right  eye  [left  eye  is  covered] 
and  read  that  line  to  me.  Now,  do  the  same  with  your  left  eye  [right 
eye  is  covered] . 

2 .  Prior  to  Stimulus  Presentations 

I  am  going  to  show  you  photos  of  yourself,  of  male  strangers, 
and  of  female  strangers  [points  to  photos  placed  on  tabletop]  -  not 
necessarily  the  same  strangers  you  see  here,  but  photos  very  similar 
to  these.  All  you  will  have  to  do  is  tell  what  you  see  in  this  device 
[points  to  stereoscope],  Whether  self,  female  stranger,  or  male 
stranger. 

But  first  this  device  must  be  adjusted  to  your  own  vision. 

Look  in  here  [points  to  eyepiece]  with  both  eyes  open  and  push  or  pull 
the  rod  in  front  until  the  lines  you  see  cross  exactly  in  the  center 
to  form  a  perfect  "X".  Any  questions? 

I  am  now  going  to  show  you  a  sample  photo  of  a  male  stranger, 
and  this  will  give  us  a  chance  to  double-check  the  focus.  Again, 
look  in  with  both  eyes  open.  How  does  it  look?  Is  it  clear?  Do  you 
see  a  single  picture? 

Now  we  are  ready  to  begin.  As  before,  I  want  you  to  look 
into  the  eyepiece  with  both  eyes  open.  You  will  see  a  picture  flash 
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on  for  a  very  short  time.  After  you  see  the  picture,  look  up  and 
describe  what  you  saw.  Be  sure  to  tell  me  if  you  have  seen  yourself, 
male  stranger,  or  female  stranger.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers 
in  this  procedure  -  just  describe  what  you  see.  Do  you  have  any 
questions  before  we  begin? 

3 .  After  Stimulus  Presentations 

[For  alcoholic  subjects  only.]  I  have  a  brief  questionnaire 
for  you  to  fill  out  before  you  leave.  This  questionnaire  asks  certain 
things  about  your  drinking  problem.  Since  many  of  the  questions  no 
longer  apply  now  that  you  are  here  at  Henwood ,  I  want  you  to  answer 
them  as  you  would  have  before  you  came  here  for  treatment.  Do  you 
have  any  questions? 
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APPENDIX  B 


Order  and  Arrangement  of  Stimulus  Presentations 


Left 

Right 

Left 

Right 

Left 

Right 

1. 

* 

Self 

* 

MS 

11. 

Self 

FS 

21. 

FS 

Self 

2. 

MS 

* 

FS 

12. 

MS 

Self 

22. 

MS 

Self 

3. 

MS 

Self 

13. 

MS 

Self 

23. 

FS 

MS 

4. 

FS 

Self 

14. 

Self 

MS 

24. 

Self 

FS 

5. 

FS 

MS 

15. 

Self 

FS 

25. 

FS 

Self 

6. 

Self 

FS 

16. 

FS 

Self 

26. 

FS 

MS 

7. 

MS 

Self 

17. 

MS 

FS 

27. 

MS 

FS 

8. 

Self 

MS 

18. 

Self 

MS 

28. 

FS 

MS 

9. 

Self 

MS 

19. 

Self 

FS 

29. 

FS 

Self 

10. 

MS 

FS 

20 

FS 

MS 

30. 

MS 

FS 

+ 

FS 

FS 

+ 

Self 

Self 

+ 

MS 

MS 

+ 

FS 

FS 

+ 

Self 

Self 

+ 

MS 

MS 

Self  =  photograph  of  the  subject  himself. 

MS  =  photograph  of  male  stranger. 

FS  =  photograph  of  female  stranger. 

+  Trials  with  a  plus  sign  (following  Trials  #10  and  #20) 
the  ’’faking"  trials. 
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APPENDIX  C 


RECORD  SHEET 


NAME:  _  AGE: 

CATEGORY:  _ 

LOCATION  DATE : 


* 

* 

* 

1. 

11. 

21. 

* 

* 

2. 

12. 

22. 

* 

* 

3. 

13. 

23. 

* 

* 

* 

4. 

14. 

24. 

* 

* 

5. 

15. 

25. 

* 

* 

6 . 

16 . 

26. 

* 

7. 

17. 

27. 

* 

* 

8. 

18. 

28. 

* 

* 

* 

9. 

19. 

29. 

10. 

20. 

30. 

f 


s 


m 


s 


f  _  Eyechart:  _  /  _ 

L  R 
m 


£ 

Self  Photographs  are  presented  on  the  Starred  Trials.  Stars  were 
placed  on  the  record  sheet  to  aid  accurate  presentation  of  stimuli. 
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APPENDIX  D 


Phillips  Alcoholism  Questionnaire.  (Phillips,  1967) 


INSTRUCTIONS :  Please  answer  EACH  question  "YES"  or  "NO". 


1.  Do  you  feel  that  you  always  must  have  alcohol  on  hand? 

2.  Have  you  begun  to  feel  that  religion  may  have  the 
answer  to  your  problems? 

3.  Do  you  find  your  family  or  friends  are  questioning 
your  drinking  behavior? 

4.  Have  you  found  your  work,  family  or  finance  relations 
seriously  affected,  due  to  your  drinking? 

5.  Do  you  consider  a  morning  drink  to  be  usually  necessary? 

6.  Do  you  become  drunk  during  the  daytime? 

7 .  Have  you  experienced  prolonged  benders  (over  one  day) . 

8.  Have  you  tried  complete  abstinence  for  periods  of  time? 

9.  Do  you  feel  uncomfortable  when  your  supply  of  alcohol 
is  "cut  off"? 

10.  When  you  begin  to  drink,  can  you  stop  at  only  one 
drink? 

11.  Do  you  drink  non-beverage  alcohol  (rubbing  alcohol, 
vanilla  extract,  shaving  lotion,  etc.)? 

12.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  to  find  reasons  to  explain 
your  drinking? 

13.  Have  you  ever  experienced  D.T.'s? 

14.  Have  you  been  sleeping  and  eating  regularly? 

15.  Do  you  occasionally  drink  more  than  you  intend? 

16.  Has  your  ability  to  consume  alcohol  decreased? 


* 


YES 

(M) 

YES 

(L) 

YES 

(E) 

YES 

(M) 

YES 

(M) 

YES 

(M) 

YES 

(L) 

YES 

(M) 

YES 

(E) 

NO 

(E) 

YES 

(L) 

YES 

(E) 

YES 

(L) 

NO 

(M) 

YES 

(E) 

YES 

(L) 

Alcoholic  responses  are  indicated  along  with  the  stage  to  which  they 
apply  (E  =  early,  M  =  middle,  L  =  late).  A  total  of  two  alcoholic  re¬ 
sponses  in  any  stage  indicates  that  the  person  is  in  the  stage,  unless 
two  responses  in  a  later  stage  indicate  that  he  is  in  the  later  stage. 


. 

APPENDIX  E 


DEBRIEFING 


The  study  in  which  you  have  been  participating  is,  as 
mentioned  before,  a  test  of  vision.  More  exactly,  it  is  a  method  of 
studying  visual  perception. 

This  device,  a  stereoscope,  was  used  to  show  you  two  different 
pictures  at  once,  one  to  each  eye.  Other  studies  similar  to  this  one 
have  shown  that  some  people  will  see  only  one  of  the  two  pictures,  and 
others  will  see  both  in  a  mixture.  When  people  see  only  one  of  the 
two  pictures,  there  is  a  reason  for  this:  they  usually  see  what  is 
most  interesting  or  familiar  to  them.  For  example,  a  study  was  done 
in  which  Mexican  scenes  were  shown  together  with  Canadian  or  American 
scenes,  such  as  a  bullfight  together  with  a  baseball  game.  Mexicans 
almost  always  saw  the  bullfight  because  this  was  something  interesting 
and  familiar  to  them.  In  other  words,  we  can  learn  something  about 
a  person's  likes,  dislikes,  interests,  and  personality  characteristics 
by  noting  what  pictures  he  preferentially  sees  in  the  stereoscope. 

In  this  study  you  were  shown  pictures  of  yourself  in  com¬ 
bination  with  pictures  of  strangers.  We  wanted  to  find  out  if 
attitudes  toward  yourself  affected  how  often  you  saw  your  own  image. 

Past  research  has  shown  that  certain  groups  of  people, 
including  some  alcoholics,  have  what  is  known  as  "negative  self¬ 
perception".  This  simply  means  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
themselves  or  are  critical  of  themselves.  This  is  considered  by 
many  doctors  to  be  a  very  good  sign  in  an  alcoholic.  It  can  mean 
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he  wants  to  change  his  present  condition. 

This  attitude  of  negative  self-perception  that  I  have 
described  should  influence  a  person's  perceptions  of  photographs  in 
the  stereoscope.  We  have  predicted  that  alcoholics,  if  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  present  condition,  will  see  their  own  image 
less  often  than  nonalcoholics.  We  are  also  giving  this  visual  test 
to  a  group  of  nonalcoholics  at  the  University  for  comparison,  and  we 
are  predicting  that  they  will  usually  see  their  own  image  in  the 
stereoscope . 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  has  gone  into  the  preparation 
of  this  study,  so  I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  not  discussing  this 
study  with  others  who  will  soon  be  participating.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  procedures  used  may  invalidate  the  results  of  the  study.  Finally, 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  do  not  study  any  individual's  answers. 
Your  answers  are  added  together  with  those  of  many  other  persons  to 
give  us  a  group  result.  You  can  be  assured  that  the  data  you  have 
provided  will  remain  confidential  and  will  not  be  used  for  any  purpose 
after  being  added  to  the  group. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  results  from  this  experiment, 
the  data  should  be  analyzed  early  this  summer,  and  I  would  be  happy 
to  discuss  them  with  you  at  that  time.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Thank  you  for  your  help  and  participation. 


NOTE:  This  debriefing  was  given  to  the  student  controls  for  whom  it 

was  expressly  designed.  Research  details  were  omitted  from 
the  debriefing  given  to  alcoholics  unless  they  requested 
further  background  information. 
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APPENDIX  F 


Raw  Data  —  Alcoholic  Group 


Sub j  ect 
Number 

Age 

(Yrs . ) 

Absti¬ 

nence 

(Days) 

Domi¬ 

nance 

Index 

//  Self 
Per¬ 
ceptions 

//  Male 
Per¬ 
ceptions 

//  Female 
Per¬ 
ceptions 

//  Un¬ 
resolved 
Per¬ 
ceptions 

1. 

51 

18 

0 

1 

13 

15 

0 

2. 

37 

19 

1 

20 

17 

20 

27 

3. 

29 

23 

4 

16 

14 

12 

12 

4. 

52 

19 

9 

4 

8 

17 

0 

5. 

40 

21 

8 

4 

10 

16 

0 

6 . 

50 

26 

1 

0 

13 

14 

0 

7. 

25 

24 

2 

15 

12 

10 

11 

8. 

43 

19 

9 

16 

11 

19 

16 

9. 

26 

19 

3 

1 

15 

13 

1 

10. 

37 

19 

1 

20 

12 

20 

22 

11. 

22 

20 

1 

0 

10 

11 

0 

12. 

34 

23 

2 

19 

14 

17 

20 

13. 

52 

25 

6 

16 

15 

19 

21 

14. 

40 

23 

1 

0 

13 

16 

0 

15. 

47 

23 

0 

0 

13 

13 

4 

16. 

38 

26 

9 

7 

11 

9 

0 

17. 

50 

20 

10 

15 

10 

16 

11 

18. 

41 

20 

4 

3 

9 

18 

1 

19 

22 

14 

8 

10 

14 

17 

12 

Medians 

40.00 

20.33 

7.00 

12.72 

16.00 

4.00 

Means 

38.74 

21.10 

8.79 

12.32 

15.35 

8.32 
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APPENDIX  G 


Raw  Data  —  Control  Group 


Subject 

Number 

Age 

(Yrs.) 

Domi¬ 

nance 

Index 

//  Self 
Per¬ 
ceptions 

//  Male 
Per¬ 
ceptions 

//  Female 
Per¬ 
ceptions 

//  Unresolved 
Perceptions 

1. 

25 

2 

17 

9 

19 

15 

2. 

23 

0 

18 

14 

18 

20 

3. 

23 

0 

12 

10 

12 

5 

4. 

24 

0 

19 

16 

17 

22 

5. 

38 

3 

19 

18 

15 

23 

6 . 

28 

5 

17 

14 

14 

15 

7. 

27 

1 

18 

11 

18 

18 

8. 

29 

1 

19 

18 

20 

27 

9. 

30 

1 

9 

16 

17 

12 

10. 

48 

3 

18 

15 

18 

21 

11. 

24 

0 

20 

20 

20 

30 

12. 

25 

1 

18 

15 

17 

20 

13. 

24 

10 

11 

6 

13 

0 

14. 

33 

1 

19 

6 

13 

9 

Medians 

26.00 

18.00 

14.50 

16.83 

18.50 

Means 

28.64 

16.71 

13.43 

16.50 

16.93 
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